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A few years ago, at a time of severe 
financial crisis in Italy, the police 
in Rome arrested a naked man who 
was lurking in some public gardens 
and shouting at passers-by, “Io 
sono la congiuntura,” which, being 
translated, means roughly, “I am 
the current economic situation.” 
On trying to make sense of our own 
economic troubles, it is difficult to 
avoid similar demented feelings. 
In parliament and on television, 
Mr Wilson has rolled into one the 
immediate financial crisis and the 
tee economic situation. Using 
ifferent language for each aud- 
ience, and putting a different em- 
phasis on particular parts of his 
package, he has outlined what we 
must do: work harder, spend less, 
export more. Our present troubles, 
we assume, are due to our past fail- 
ure to do these things. 
Indeed, that is what Mr Wilson says 
- but when it comes to explaining 
exactly how this has led to such a 
sudden crisis, he becomes vague. 
Last Thursday, he told Parliament: 
“ Sterling has been under pressure 
. . . there has been an increasing 
pressure on liquidity in the world’s 
financial centres .. . an acute short- 
age of. dollars and Euro-dollars ... 
selling of sterling ... order books 
are too long... . incomes have been 
rising faster than productivity.” 
On television, since most people 
don’t know what Euro-dollars or 
liquidity are, he had to put it differ- 
ently: “ Suddenly we seem to have 
been driven off course.” 
The connection eventually emerges 
as “confidence”: “There was a 
shock that affected confidence in 
sterling.” Whose confidence? Ban- 
kers’ confidence. Straightforward 
enough to an economist, business- 
man or politician; but when has it 
ever been properly explained to the 
majority of people what happens 
when a banker loses confidence in 
sterling, and why it is important? 
And when have those even more 
shadowy areas been explained - 
“sterling as a reserve currency,” 
and “ sterling financing a large part 
of the world’s trade” ? 
These are not frivolous points. Mr 
Wilson’s television appeal was: “A 
time of crisis is a time for great- 


ness. We are under attack. This is 
your country and our country. We 
must work for it.”’ When the crisis 
appears to have arisen because of 
forces which are as difficult to 
understand as they are to control, 
it is asking a lot to expect people to 
respond to this appeal with enthus- 
iasm or confidence. Why should we 
work harder if we are just going to 
be “suddenly blown off course” 
oie Why should we work harder 
when our work goes to pay for 
totally wasteful arms spending, at 
the rate of £2,000 million a year, 
£60 million a day, £70,000 a sec- 
ond? Why should we trust the 
government when it seems to have 
been taken by surprise, and botched 
up a panic solution to the crisis? 
For only some of the new restrict- 
ions will make an immediate differ- 
ence to our overseas spending. The 
biggest possible cut of all - in “ de- 
fence ” spending - has been virtual- 
ly ignored; and press commentators 
are unanimous in saying that the 
domestic ‘“‘ squeeze ” will not take 
effect for some time, and when it 
does it will lead to unemployment 
and a slowdown in the economy. 
There appears to be no guarantee 
whatsoever that it will prevent fu- 
ture balance of payments crises. 
Mr Wilson’s way of looking at this 
was: 
“ What is needed is a shake-out 
which will release the nation’s 
manpower, skilled and unskilled, 
and lead to a more purposive use 
of labour for the sake of increas- 
ing exports. .. . This redeploy- 
ment can be achieved only by 
cuts in the present inflated level 
of demand... . Not until we can 
get this redeployment can we 
confidently expect growth in in- 
dustrial production.” 
The term “shake-out”’ gives the 
impression that men are nothing 
but crumbs on a tablecloth; and 
like “ redeployment,” it covers up 
the politically awkward prospect of 
men being put out of work. It took 
persistent questioning in the House 
of Commons before Mr Wilson ad- 
mitted that he meant to create 1} 
to 2% unemployment, or about 
500,000 men out of work - a figure 
which he did not think honourable 


WHOSE CRISIS‘ 


members would find intolerable. 
Economists’ reactions are that this 
is an underestimate; they are also 
sceptical about Mr Wilson’s claim 
that the depression will not hit the 
already depressed areas too badly. 
Above all, nobody knows how these 
unemployed men are to be “re- 
deployed” into exporting indust- 
ries, or how, after the slump, pro- 
duction will grow again without 
once more bringing inflation and 
Pe problems in its wake. As 
r Wilson himself said: 
“T do not know - no-one knows - 
exactly how many _ vacancies 
there will be and what redeploy- 
ment is possible. .. . We do not 
know how big is the absorptive 
capacity for the labour that will 
be made available by the meas- 
ures.” 
Those words should be displayed 
prominently in every labour ex- 
change. 
The cuts in public services and 
nationalised industries are now 
known. While schools, hospitals 
and housing have been spared 
direct cuts, it remains to be seen 
whether they will be affected by 
the general depression and the 
higher interest rates. More obvious- 
ly, the telephones will continue not 
to work, power cuts can be expect- 
ed, and the road and rail systems 
will go on being inefficient. Hardly 
the way to encourage business en- 
terprise and industrial production. 


What could have been done in- 
stead? Forty-seven left-wing MPs 
have demanded five measures: 

1.A drastic cut in defence spend- 
ing, including the abandonment 
of Polaris and other nuclear 
arms, withdrawal from east of 
Suez and the recall of troops 
from Germany. They say that to 
spend over £1,000 million on 
American military aircraft is 
*‘ economic nonsense.” 

2. The government should “ urgent- 
ly review” the role of sterling 
as a world currency. 

3. Controls on imports of “ unnece- 
sary luxuries,” including, for 
instance, £19 million a year on 
gambling machines. 

4. ee over the export of capi- 
al. 

5. Discriminatory controls to favour 
“the essential against the ines- 
sential, import-saving enterprises 
against import-consuming, ex- 
porting enterprises against non- 
exporting.” 

These all seem sensible ideas, 

which tackle the specific problem of 

overseas payments, unlike Wilson’s 
general deflation and vague Chur- 
chillian rhetoric. If they were well 
publicised, they might enable or- 
dinary people, currently subjected 
to endless jargon, drivel about gno- 
mes and inane motoring “ stop-go ” 
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Spies and privilege 

Recently at Auckland University we had 
an active security agent enrolling in the 
Department of Political Studies to check 
on students ‘engaged in Communist 
front and subversive organisations.” He 
joined the university quietly; the heads 
of departments, believing him to be a 
genuine student, gave him the same 
treatment as any other student. 


He set up a comprehensive spy system, 
but apparently found it hard going; at 
one stage he offered a student £10 per 
week to spy on students in various clubs 
and societies. Through this offer, news 
of his presence came to the editors of a 
student paper, who exposed his activities. 
Many student protests followed, and the 
university council removed the agent 
from lectures and offered him private 
tuition in the event of his genuinely 
wishing to continue his studies. 


Immediately, they were attacked in par- 
liament by Mr Shand, the Minister of 
Labour, for “ setting out to ruin an hon- 
est public servant.” Asked to repeat his 
remarks outside parliament, where he 
would not be protected from legal pro- 
ceedings by parliamentary privilege, Mr 
Shand made no reply except to attack 
the loyalty of university staffs - again 
under cover of privilege. 

Parliamentary privilege was instituted 
when very few people came into contact 
with parliament. There was little press 
coverage and no radio; if a man was de- 
famed in parliament, not many people 
would know and little harm would be 
done. Now we have direct broadcasts 
from parliament; if any person is libel- 
led, as these university staff members 
certainly were, millions of people can 
hear the accusation. 


I am forming a society for the abolition 
of parliamentary privilege, and have a 
good deal of support from university 
people in Auckland. If there are people 
in Britain who hold similar views, who 
would write to me offering ideas and 
information, I would be very grateful. I 
would particularly appreciate informa- 
tion from lawyers. 

Malcolm Severs, 

311 Te Atatu Road, Te Atatu, 

Auckland, New Zealand. 


Gwynfor Evans 


The election of Gwynfor Evans, the 
Welsh nationalist, to Westminster may 
prove (I hope) to be the beginning of a 
very hopeful and fundamental move 
towards a constructive peace. 
His idea of small states within the con- 
text of a world community was well sum- 
med up by Saint Augustine long ago, 
when he said: 
“|. . it would be a blessing for the 
world if, in place of a single world 
state there would be a large number 
of tribe-states similar to the existence 
of a great number of families within 
one city.” , 
Unfortunately the present trend is to- 
wards ever larger units and for the indi- 
vidual to be treated as a cog in a mach- 
ine, all under the guise of efficiency. 
I believe we must learn how to explode 
this myth and demonstrate that small 
units can be the most efficient. Examples 
abound within private industry, in many 
co-operatives, and abroad, to illustrate 
how this is possible. Within the political 
field the effectiveness of small units 
working in partnership within a greater 
entity, further demonstrates this point: 
e.g. the cantons in Switzerland and other 
places. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


What must surely be the authentic voice 
of British colonialism suddenly sounded 
in the sedate corridors of Caxton Hall 
last week. The Rev Michael Scott was 
holding his long-awaited press confer- 
ence on the Naga peace mission, and 
about 40 journalists from many parts 
of the world had responded to his invi- 
tation to attend. Towards the end of the 
proceedings an elderly gentleman with 
a white goatee beard rose from his seat, 
and after complaining he had been un- 
able to hear, proceeded, with a sprinkling 
of quotations in Latin, to attack those 
who supported the Nagas. He had, he de- 
clared, spent 17 years in the Naga Hills 
30 years ago. The Nagas, it appeared, 
were simply splendid chaps, but much 
given to attacking one another’s villages. 
When this happened the British adminis- 
tration imposed a fine or sent a detach- 
ment to burn down the houses. Of course, 
said the elderly gent, who looked remark- 
ably like the late Sir Thomas Beecham 
making one of his famous speeches at a 
promenade concert, when this happened 
the Nagas didn’t really mind. Sitting in 
the midst of all those dusky faces show- 
ing every sign of smiling forbearance, I 
found myself blushing. 


Michael] Scott had done legion service on 
behalf of the Nagas and the fact that the 
cease fire has now been extended to 
October 15 is itself a tribute to.the work 
of his mission, both in its mediatory role 
and in alerting world opinion to the 
nature of the issues at stake. So far, so 
good; but newspaper reports make it 
clear that two or three dozen Michael 
Scotts are badly needed around the world 
immediately. Who will speak for the op- 
pressed Somalis, the Southern Sudanese, 
the Tibetans, the Goanese, the people of 
Buganda, or the Masai, the American 
Indians and the Australian Aborigines, to 
name but a small number of people who 
suffer oppression and victimisation from 
overmighty neighbours? What seems 
needed now is a non-aligned body con- 
cerned with the fate of oppressed nation- 
al minorities, wherever they, are. 


What does Gwynfor Evans’ victory at 
Carmarthen portend? On the surface it 
is being interpreted as a freak result 
which will have the effect of damping 


down the wilder flights of Welsh nation- 
alism and leave the main party align- 
ments unchanged. I am inclined to think 
it is more than that. This seems to me 
the first real crack in the established pat- 
tern of party politics which has domin- 
ated Britain for two generations. It is not 
directed against the Labour or Tory 
machines so much as against the domina. 
tion of Whitehall, and I suspect we are 
going to hear a lot more about this. I 
shall be surprised indeed if a lot of 
Labour marginal seats in Wales don’t 
find themselves in serious trouble at the 
next general election from Plaid Cymru 
candidates. Good luck to them all; but if 
it is not to find itself shunted off to some 
semi-fascist side-line, Welsh nationalism 
must be far more explicit about its deep- 
er aims than it has been to date. 


After the mauling it received at the 
hands of the press recently, especially 
the Beaverbrook press, I thought the 
BBC’s programme on the recent ‘“ Moon 
Carnival of Poetry” at the Albert Hall 
was-a belated act of justice. Some of the 
criticism of the event was more than 
justified, but this was no reason for fail- 
ing to acknowledge the serious intentions 
of the organisers and the work of very 
real merit that was performed. I thought 
the Third Programme excelled itself 
with its condensed recording of a very 
mixed and exciting evening (I tuned in 
by accident and was glued to the set to 
the end) and I very much hope a repeat 
performance is in the offing. | 


Towards the end of the recent CND 
Vietnam rally in Trafalgar Square, a 
friend and I decided to do an on the spot 
survey of public reactions to the speech- 
es. There were a large number of visitors 
in the Square and we made a point of 
approaching them rather than obviously 
committed supporters of the rally. We 
confined our questions to ‘‘Have you 
been listening to the speeches?” and 
“ Have your own views in any way been 
affected by what you have heard?” It 
was sobering to discover that only about 
half of our informants said “‘Yes” to the 
first question, whilst the response of 
those who had listened was wholly nega. 
tive. Indeed for two burly American 
tourists it was negative plus; we spoke 
to them as they were leaving and their 
faces were white with anger. “‘ Those 
people,” said one, indicating the people 
on the plinth, “have got all their facts 
wrong.” His voice sounded pained and 
incredulous that such doubts about 
America’s honest and God-fearing inten- 
tions could exist at all. 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Small states today could find their com- 
mon loyalty within the UN, where their 
economic co-operation could produce not 
only economic progress, but generate 
conditions where conflict becomes almost 
impossible and the establishment of the 
only acceptable authority capable of 
maintaining peace with freedom. 

It would be foolish to believe that such 
a change in the power structure of the 
world can by itself bring peace, but with- 
out such a change all other means may 
prove futile. 

I suggest that one of the most profitable 
fields for peace research would be to 
learn more about the practical applica- 
tion of the above belief, together with a 
greater understanding of all its impli- 
cations. 

Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, Lawford, 
Manningtree, Essex. 


Incomes policy 


As the critics of my review of Incomes 
Policy, Legislation and Shop Stewards 
have now used as much space as I had 
originally, perhaps I may be allowed a 
few words of reply. 
Readers of the letters will have now a 
fairly good idea of what I was complain- 
ing about. It really hadn’t occurred to 
me, for example, to think of the Speaker 
as “authoritarian,” another instance, I 
suppose, of my “ wishful moralising ”! 
But besides such general differences in 
our approach to people, there are a few 
specific points of importance. ; 
First, does the book dismiss the possi- 
bility of progress through parliamentary 
action? My two critics are at cross pur- 
poses on this issue. Nicholas Howard 
defends the authors’ “ dismissal of par- 
liamentary action,” while Colin Barker 
writes, ‘We didn’t ‘dismiss all parlia- 
mentary action’...” 
I thought I had paraphrased the relevant 
sentences accurately, but as Mr Barker 
contests it perhaps we should see it in 
full. On page 127 he writes: 
“What good is there in pinning all 
your hopes on a bunch of Labour MPs 
who can do nothing anyway, because 
they are powerless? ” 
On page 130 there is an even more re- 
vealing passage: 
“|. . many workers today feel very 
apathetic about national political is- 
sues, but . . . socialists or militants 
should not feel too worried about this 
- they’d have more reason to be wor- 
ried if workers did (his italics!) show 
deep interest in Parliament, for in- 
stance, for it would mean the workers 
didn’t realise that next-to-nothing can 
be had from Parliament these days! ” 
This, I think, supports the interpretation 
which I - and Nick Howard - placed upon 
it. 
Secondly, I am attacked by Nick Howard 
for suggesting that International Social- 
ism supporters argue “that lack of suc- 
cess in achieving state welfare benefits 
is a reason for optimism.” Not so, I am 
told, ‘“ Quite the opposite.” Well then, 
let us look at the text, page 135: 
“When, as today, workers do not win 
their best wage rises through national 
bargaining, or their best pension 
schemes from the state, when workers 
can gain less and less from their rep- 
resentatives in Parliament and in the 
trade-union leadership than once they 
did, then there is good reason for opti- 
mism among socialists.” 
What meaning this has seems to support 
my point. ; 
Thirdly, Nick Howard asks: ‘“‘ Does not 
the militant opposition of low paid trades 
unionists to the incomes policy involve 
a redistribution of income in itself?” 
Unfortunately there is no evidence for 
this view. Rather the opposite if inflation 
is considered, and intuitively we can 
see why this is so. If, as my critics sug- 
gest, the whole strength of the trade 
union movement is unable to command a 
redistributive incomes policy, then what 
grounds have we for believing that a 
section - and that the lowest paid and 
presumably the weakest section - can 
achieve this object? 
Finally, for Colin Barker's benefit, I am 
not 50 years old, though I hope to be one 
day. 
W. A. Hampton, 
26 Meadow Bank Avenue, Sheffield 7. 


After the fast 


George Clark’s criticisms about the effec- 
tiveness of the many and varied activities 
this month on Vietnam, none of which 


conflicted with each other, calls for some 
comment. 

Eight years ago the Easter march and 
CND were new; shortly after there was 
the attempt to get mass civil disobed- 
ience by the Committee of 100. Both in 
turn were supported by George Clark as 
the “only way forward.” Both organisa- 
tions did a good job then; both still have 
a job to do today. 

Surely what we have to do is to push in 
every direction open to us. No person or 
organisation has a monopoly as to what 
to do or how to do it. New ideas are 
needed, and are difficult to come by. 
What is needed is co-operation between 
the various groupings instead of contin. 
ual carping and criticism. 

It is very distressing that we have not 
made more progress, but that does not 
mean that we should give up - as many 
have done - or say that the methods used 
were wrong because they did not bring 
results quickly. There is no “instant 
method ” for conversion to peace or even 
for getting people to the point where 
they see that this issue matters. 

The weapons of mass destruction and the 
population explosion may well cancel 
each, other out. Time is almost certainly 
not on our side. Let us get on with the 
job by co-operating together, and leave 
divisive criticism to the Daily Express. 
Sheila Oakes, 

10 Upper Park Road, London NW3. 


Death penalties 


Since the passing of the 1965 Act abolish- 
ing the death penalty, the committee of 
the Bristol Campaign against Capital 
Punishment have continued in the cause 
of abolition, both in respect of anomalies 
in the Act and also extending their 
activities to the assistance of those con- 
demned to death in other countries, be- 
coming an international centre for world- 
wide abolition of the death penalty. 

We are now able to enlarge our organisa- 
tion, and we appeal to all who would 
help. We need more helpers who have 
international contacts with the judiciary 
and abolition societies. We need more 
information on the state of the law and 
on individual cases in different countries. 
We seek the help of those who would 
write letters and organise petitions on 
our behalf in response to the information 
we circulate. 

We also need donations and yearly sub- 
scriptions to ensure the maximum impact 
until such time as all countries renounce 
the use of capital sentences for any 
crime. 

Progress can have ever-expanding effects. 
With external pressure France might 
well be soon included with the abolition- 
ist countries, and in its turn, this gain 
would considerably improve the pros- 
pects for Britain, at the end of the five- 
year trial period. 

Amongst the causes so desperately need- 
ing assistance, the claim of ending all 
death penalties deserves high priority. 
Improving the respect for human life 
will help to produce a world that never 
attempts to solve any problem by the 
death of fellow human beings. 

Jim Little, Acting Secretary, 

70 Novers Park Road, Bristol 4. 


Cadet corps 


I recently gathered from a conversation 
with a grammar school boy that at some 
grammar schools there are still cadet 
corps, membership of which is com- 
pulsory. 

Could any of your readers shed light on 
this matter? Is it possible for schoolboys 
to be conscientious objectors to cadet 
corps? Do they encounter hardships if 
they do? Is it possible for the anti-war 
organisations to do something to en- 
courage lads to object to this military 
indoctrination? 

It’s one thing for a mature man to take a 
stand against war and conscription. It 
may be a lonely and sad struggle for a 
14-year-old boy. 

Geoff Wilkes, 

45 St Chad’s Road, Bilston, Staffs. 


Pentagon series 


Congratulations on the Morris Renek 
Pentagon series. Let us have more and 
more of Renek in the months to come. 
He is one of your most able, as well as 
enterprising, American correspondents. 
Richard M. Elman, 

60 Roosevelt Avenue, Deal, New Jersey. 
(Another article in Morris Renek’s Pen- 
tagon series will appear shortly. - Ed) 
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Dick Nettleton 


You can see it from the Island. Like a 
great firework, its silver-coned stern 
pointing at the water, the blue hull still 
partly hidden by the scaffolds, shipyard 
cranes and paraphernalia of construction, 
this is the fourth British Polaris. The 
Queen Mother will launch it into the 
Walney Channel on September 15. 
The townspeople of Barrow take launch- 
ing days in their stride. They occur about 
every twelve months or so, less fre- 
quently if trade is bad. For the men 
in Vickers Armstrong it means a ticket 
that gets you out of The Yard for a 
couple of hours, for a few pints in the 
Crow’s Nest while you wonder what and 
when the next job will be. You pass 
the ticket on to the wife, so that she 
can take the kids and join the queue 
along the yard wall to see the vessel 
go down into the water. 
For the town’s notables it is an occasion. 
Polite smiles and civic dignity, new 
finery for the ladies and the breathless 
chance of a handshake and a nod from 
Royalty. This time, one of the notables, 
carried away by his own enthusiasm, and 
wanting to extract every ounce out of 
the great day, has incredibly suggested 
that after the launching, the Queen Mum 
should be invited to go along in the 
afternoon and open the town’s new 
Civil Defence centre. Somebody may 
have quite a job writing those two 
speeches. 
When the House of Commons recently 
debated Vietnam, a group of 32 MPs re- 
fused to go into the lobby to endorse the 
latest Wilson manoeuvre. Among them 
was Albert Booth, draughtsman, new 
MP for Barrow-in-Furness. Albert Booth 
has introduced a new spirit into the 
affairs of Barrow. As a matter of course, 
the town’s MP always receives an invita- 
tion from Vickers Armstrong to attend 
a launch. Booth has not waited to get 
his invitation to the Polaris launch. He 
has said that he is not going. He does 
not believe in the independent nuclear 
deterrent, and he says Admiralty con- 
tracts are ruining and unbalancing the 
town’s economy. He wants Barrow to be 
making merchant ships and tankers. 
Booth’s example is important. It is im- 
portant in the present struggle to arouse 
the British people and government to 
reject nuclear weapons and alliances. It 
is important in the 50-year-old struggle 
that has been going on in the Labour 
movement to produce an incorruptible 
brand of leadership. How many one-time 
militants have taken the first step to- 
wards ultimate betrayal of principle 
when they have accepted a seemingly 
innocuous invitation to rub shoulders 
with the great? 
Barrow is responding to its new MP. 
Within a few days of his telling Vickers 
Armstrong what to do with their invita- 
tion, he was receiving oil-stained petition 
forms from The Yard applauding his 
action. The Barrow Trades Council gave 
him its support, and decided to convene 
a conference on September 10 on the 
need for positive alternative work. 
Barrow CND has had Polaris round its 
neck for years. It has not been easy any- 
where in Britain to maintain a consistent 
campaign against nuclear weapons. After 
the giant Aldermastons and other early 
successes, it began to be realised, about 
1962, that CND was in for a long gruel- 
ling struggle, that there were no short 
cuts, magic formulae or easy victories, 
Some wilted under the prospect, and 
some sought refuge in other causes and 
campaigns. 
In Barrow it has been even harder. 
Polaris - Out” sounds fine on the 
road from High Wycombe. It has to be 
spelt out a bit more in Abbey Road, 
Barrow-in-Furness. Repeating the slogan 
a million times did not make Polaris 
disappear. It was there, in The Yard, 
slap bang in the middle of the town, 
and when you had shouted your slogan, 
or sold your literature, or distributed 
your leaflet, you still had to turn in 
next morning, and if you were not work- 
ing on Polaris yourself, you were driving 
the bus, or collecting the laundry, or 
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Opposition in Barrow 
to Polaris 


delivering the milk for someone who 
was. 

But Barrow CND has stuck at it, and 
they, too, will respond to Albert Booth. 
A new YCND group is being formed; 
The War Game will come to Barrow 
with its now inevitable pattern of new 
supporters enrolled and old consciences 
aroused. They will be marching down 
Abbey Road on the Saturday afternoon 
before the launch and it will be open 
house for supporters throughout the 
North. On launch day, Barrow CND will 
form a silent vigil along the road to the 
shipyard. 

In the weeks up to September, Barrow 
CND will be out with leaflets and peti- 
tions, the Polaris argument will be re- 
vived and carried again into The Yard, 


the homes, the organisations and the 
schools of Barrow. 


The launching does not mean the end; 
there has to be another year or more 
of fitting out the fourth Polaris. The 
fifth Polaris has been cancelled by the 
Minister of Defence, but according to 
the Sunday Times of July 10: 


“It has been suggested that the 
‘Future Fleet’ working party is likely 
to recommend the restoration of the 
fifth vessel to the programme.” 


The same article hints heavily that the 
government should press for a Poseidon 
missile “ within the limits of the Nassau 
agreement,” which it is possible to retro- 
fit to Polaris subs. Poseidon has eight 
times the “kill ratio” of the present 


A-3 missile. 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home did not drag the 
independent nuclear deterrent peroration 
into all his 1964 election speeches in 
vain, Strong pressures still exist within 
the Navy. Britain still has an indepen- 
dent nuclear deterrent, despite the 
Sunday Times reference to it as the 
“ mini-deterrent.” 


There are those who will work to try 

and extend and build it up. Wilson must 

Re moda to honour his pledge to aban- 
on it. 


Dick Nettleton is north-west regional or- 
ganiser of CND. Full details of CND ac- 
tivities in Barrow up to the launch can 
be obtained from him at 14 Tib Lane, 
Manchester 2. Phone 061 BLA 7511. 


Robin Jenkins 


CONFLICT IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Recently the Lancaster Peace Research Centre started a study of 
the conflict between Protestants and Catholics in Northern Ireland. 
Nine people from the centre and from the Copenhagen Institute for 
Peace and Conflict Research went to five different towns and interviewed 
361 people selected at random from the electoral registers. In this 
article, a shortened version of one published in the July news bulletin 
of the Lancaster centre, Robin Jenkins describes some of the research 


team’s impressions. 


In Northern Ireland, in a very real re- 
spect, there are no politics. When people 
vote, they do so according to the religion 
of the candidate. Those parties that at- 
tempt to draw support from both Pro- 
testants and Catholics have obtained 
some limited success in the Belfast area, 
but their share of the total number of 
voters in the March election was only 
11.5%. Until the March election, all 
twelve Northern Ireland seats had been 
occupied by Unionists since 1920. 


About 34% of the population of Northern 
Ireland is Catholic and in many towns 
they are in the majority, yet the Pro- 
testants manage to maintain power by 
gerrymandering the electoral boundaries 
and allocating council houses according 
to the needs of their electoral system. 
In one town that we visited (Dungannon) 
53% of the population was Catholic, yet 
the council consisted of 14 Unionists 
(Protestants) and only seven Catholics. 
All council estates are segregated, and 
the system of religious apartheid that 
operates in areas where the numbers in 
the two communities are about equal 
differs little from the policies of Ver- 


woerd. 

In fact, in April 1964, Vorster, the 
South African Minister of Justice, in- 
troduced a new Coercion Bill by saying 
that he “would be willing to exchange 
all the legislation of this sort for one 
clause of the Northern Ireland Special 
Powers Act.” This act gives the police 
power to search premises and make ar- 
rests without a warrant, and to detain 
suspects indefinitely without trial. It al- 
so allows seizure of property. without 
compensation and can compel a citizen 
to live in a special area and not leave 
it without penalty. When it comes to 
the enforcement of this and other acts, 
another familiar situation emerges: the 
Special Constabulary has over 13,000 men 
in it, yet not one of them is a Catholic. 
Catholics have no hope of getting any 
of the top jobs. Some firms refuse to 
employ Catholics and others will employ 
them to do menial tasks only. Some 
towns have had over 20% unemployment 
since the war and most of the unem- 
ployed are Catholics. 

In areas under Protestant contro] the 
Catholics are “second-class citizens in 


every respect. In areas controlled by 
Catholics there appears to be a national 
Policy to neglect them. Such an area 
is Newry, which is a slowly disintegrat- 
ing community. The more talented 
Catholics have emigrated; many of the 
husbands work in England. There is a 
general air of rotting apathy and de- 
pression. In such areas the Catholics 
were paranoic in their attitude to the 
Stormont Parliament and they had no 
leaders to organise them politically or 
to publicise the wrongs that they suffer. 


One necessary part of our project is 
to classify the beliefs and images that 
each side has of the other side. The 
image that Protestants had of Catholics 
was far more bigoted and inaccurate 
than the image that Catholics held of 
Protestants. Somehow these images have 
to be broken down and changed. Often 
more contact between the two commu- 
nities will help destroy the stereotyping 
that takes place; the fact that in some 
areas the two groups are more separate 
now than ever is cause for pessimism. 


We will need to analyse our present 
data very carefully before we can say 
much more about the relation between 
conflict, tension and integration; it will 
be necessary to go back to Ireland to 
investigate some areas more intensively. 
We have yet to locate those areas in 
which most tolerance exists - geographi- 
cal areas and areas of social interaction. 
Only then can we investigate the causes 
of tolerance and integration and how 
they are best encouraged. 
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Editorial 


Vietnam: the threat 
of negotiations 


One of the most disturbing features of public reaction to the war in Vietnam has 
been the willingness to accept at face value the stated policy objectives of the 
United States. Judging from the words of President Johnson and his leading 
advisers, we are to assume that the American policy of bombing North Vietnam 
has been designed to persuade the North Vietnamese to come to the conference 
table. As George Ball put it in February this year: “ We shall have to continue 
oe kind of operations we have undertaken until there is a change of mind in 
anoi.” 


In Britain Harold Wilson and Michael Stewart have made plain repeatedly their 
acceptance of this version of American policy: the fact, as Wilson has it, that the 
North Vietnamese have made no effort to negotiate is one of the main justifications 
for Britain’s support. 


Moreover, the Americans will insist that they haven’t been dogmatic about the 
effectiveness of the bombing policy. To meet those critics who said that the North 
Vietnamese couldn’t be expected to negotiate in the face of daily bombing raids, 
they conducted two bombing pauses, one of 7 days, the other of 37. These pauses 
met Weis no response, they say; therefore they had no alternative but to resume 
air attacks. 


Ever since the United States announced her intention of bombing North Vietnam 
to the conference table, critics have been saying that this policy amounted to a 
demand for capitulation or surrender. Dean Rusk commented in April, 1965: 
“We are told that, if we insist that someone stop shooting, that is asking them for 
unconditional surrender.” 


It has been tempting all along to consider that there was a chance of negotiations; 
all peace movements have called for negotiations as the way to a settlement, and 
many uncommitted nations in Africa and Asia and even the more committed 
nations of Europe have undertaken “ peace initiatives” of one sort and another in 
the hope of bringing the two sides to the conference table. 


But the American military don't see the bombing as a means of starting peace 
negotiations. When General Westmoreland, commander of the US forces in 
Vietnam, was in Honolulu in February for Johnson’s meeting with Marshal Ky, 
he described the significance of the bombing of North Vietnam as threefold: it 
disrupted infiltration routes, it enhanced morale in the South, and it made it more 
costly for North Vietnam to carry on its aggression. He didn't say that it made 
negotiations between the two sides more likely. 


When the conditions of the “‘ just war” pertained between nations it was possible 
for one side to sustain defeat in battle, to surrender, and then negotiate the terms 
of peace. Usually the victorious side would simply carve up the territory of the 
defeated side at the ‘‘ peace” conference. With the ‘“ democratisation” of war, 
with the development of, say, conscription and guerilla warfare, conditions of 
total war now prevail and it is that less easy for one side to admit defeat; when 
Germany surrendered after the last war the same carve-up took place; twenty 
years after the war the peace conference still hasn’t been held. Japan was 
A-bombed into surrender. One can't find a precedent here for a nation being 
forced to the conference table. 


During the Greek civil war the Communist guerillas several times offered to nego- 
tiate, but the American-backed royalists, sensing weakness and hence military 
victory, refused to negotiate. When France capitulated before Germany in the 
last war she wasn’t remotely as committed to the war as is North Vietnam and she 
didn’t have a Communist government. When America decided to settle for stale- 
mate in Korea, it was because public opinion in America had revolted against 
the sacrifice involved in the war. 


It is surely unlikely that there is an alternative regime in Hanoi ready under 
pressure of public opinion to sue for peace. It is unlikely that America, if she did 
begin to win this war and the Communists proposed peace negotiations, would 
want to negotiate. It seems unlikely that people as deeply committed to war as 
are the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong would capitulate. There seems no 
reasonable expectation here that Hanoi will be bombed into negotiation. 


Jerome Frank, the distinguished American psychiatrist, testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in May, made it clear that he thought it was 
unlikely that a nation subjected to destruction and deprivation from air raids as 
severe as that suffered by North Vietnam would find it possible psychologically to 
engage in negotiations for peace: “The notion that one can cause people to 
abandon their ideologies by inflicting pain on them should have died in Rome 
with the Christian martyrs.” 


The fact is that the American administration doesn’t want negotiations. No-one 
in the administration can seriously believe that negotiations are possible. There is 
an increasing amount of evidence that the decision to resume the air raids after 
each of the bombing pauses was taken when it became known that the North 
Vietnamese were interested in getting negotiations started. Negotiations for a 
genuine lat Ye in Vietnam would be a threat to whatever is America’s real policy 
there. The Americans intend to defeat the Viet Cong, and the North Vietnamese 
as well, if necessary. 


Historical precedent points to a prolonged continuation of the war unless American 

ublic opinion turns against it. Until she begins to win America will presumably 
hold out for a stalemate solution similar to that in Korea. If America wins she 
would fairly obviously impose a partition solution. If she were to negotiate now 
she would be admitting defeat. 


If we can make it clear that there is no substance in the American call for nego- 
“tiations, we shall be some way towards destroying Wilson’s justification of support 
for Johnson. The United States has traded on the hopes of most of the world for 
a peaceful solution by negotiation. 


A MERE SLIP OF THE TONGUE 


“What we have sald, and it may be that the unconditional surrender formulation 
fs subject to misunderstanding, but what that is intended to do is to represent 
the most flexible approach by the US possible to sitting down and talking. ... 


“I am just advised I used the words ‘ unconditional surrender’ instead of ‘ un- 
conditional discussions’. It was a mere slip of the tongue. 


“ What we say to them (North Vietnam) is ‘ You surrender tomorrow because at 
the end of the road you are not going to win this war militarily or politically. You 
surrender tomorrow because if you do not do that you are going to have to con- 
sume more and more of your resources in a war which is a fruitless one from 
your point of view...’ 


“| said a moment ago, I used the phrase ‘surrender tomorrow’. I did not intend 
it that way. I mean stop aggression tomorrow.” 
- George Ball, US secretary of state, June 30, 1966, speaking to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


How many readers are as sick of the 
World Cup as I am? I like football a lot, 
but I don’t like the way in which the 
whole series has been turned into a big 
hysterical carnival by the press, TV, 
business and a lot of other vested con- 
cerns. Apart from this, World Cup fever 
seems to be afflicting one or two people 
just a bit too much; newspaper reports 
so far include a waiter in Barcelona who 
hurled a glass through the TV screen in 
a crowded bar when his team were los- 
ing, and a man in West Germany who, 
when his TV blacked out at the crucial 
moment, smashed the set with a hammer 
ond then went upstairs and hanged him- 
self. 
Naturally, we do things differently here 
in England; we’re usually too phlegmatic 
to go for physical violence, but when it’s 
a case of us v them, the mud soon starts 
flying. A good example of verbal violence 
occurred last weekend when, following 
the game between England and the 
Argentine, a self-righteous Alf Ramsey 
appeared on millions of TV_ screens 
throughout the country to explain that 
“they” were nothing more than a bunch 
of “animals.” Predictably enough, the 
Sunday Mirror took the cue; its front 
page headline the next day yelled: 
WEMBLEY ANIMALS! 
This kind of linguistic assault, commonly 
known as “pointing the finger,” is a 
highly convenient technique for those 
burdened with much guilt. Whatever the 
rights or wrongs of the game the Ar- 
gentinians played, the issue comes to 
this: that in six million homes last 
Sunday a number of human beings were 
assigned, in black and white and for all 
time, to a subhuman category: they are 
no longer men, they are animals. Dam- 
mit, who said words couldn’t kill? 

* " * 


A reader asks in a letter this week what 
can be done to help schoolboys faced with 
compulsory cadet training. One part of 
the answer might be to call in the 
National Council for Civil] Liberties or 
Peace Pledge Union, so that it is not just 
a oneboy or one-parent stand; and if 
necessary, get on to the local press or 
education committee. 

People in this position should be en- 
couraged to know that there are 648 
schools in Britain where army recruiting 
teams are not allowed . banned on prin- 
ciple by 16 local education authorities. 
This emerged in a Defence Ministry reply 
to a parliamentary question on May 20. 
As reported somewhat quaintly in The 
Times on May 21, “ The worst areas are 


Michael Scott 
and 
Nagaland 


Since the break-up of the Naga peace 
mission and the expulsion of Michael 
Scott from India, little information about 
the Naga dispute has been available in 
Britain. The argument between Mr Scott 
and the Indian High Commissioner in 
the columns of The Times served only 
as a depressing reminder that nations, 
when they fail to get their own way, re: 
sort to abuse. The efforts of Mr Scott 
and his colleagues did after all obtain a 
precarious cease-fire, and he deserves 
better for this than denunciation as a 
“ troublemaker.” 

However, last week Mr Scott announced 
that the ceasefire, which had been due to 
expire on July 15, was being extended 
to October 15. There was fresh hope for 
a resumption of talks between the under- 
ground government of Nagaland and the 
government of India. Michael Scott had 
received a request from the Naga pres- 
ident for a renewed effort to secure a 
Hedges and he is now trying to do 
this. 

Meanwhile, Mr Scott has published a 
pamphlet, The Search for Peace, which 
describes the conflict and the work of 
the peace mission. In it he suggests that 
Britain could still play a part in bringing 
India and Nagaland together for talks; 
but if this is so, it will no doubt require 
the prodding of concerned people before 
the British government regards the mat- 
ter as worthy of its attention. 


in South Wales, the Midlands, and the 
northern industrial areas. Huddersfield 
causes some of the worst difficulties.” 

Apparently recruiting departments are 
“constantly negotiating and hoping for 
a change of heart.” If this is so, anti- 
war parents could do worse than apply a 


little pressure as well. 
* * * 


Hein Van Wijk, Dutch lawyer and war 
resister, was in London last week. He 
told me that he has heard of a Dutch boy 
who emigrated to the US and was soon 
conscripted. More cheerfully, he revealed 
that, as well as getting married for the 
second time, he was celebrating his elec- 
tion, under an incredibly complicated 
voting system, to the Dutch Senate, 
where he will join the small band of 
Pacifist-Socialist Party senators. 


WHOSE 
CRISIS? 


from front page 


similes, to come back 
economic world. 

How to get a democratic economy 
is the real political problem which 
arises out of this crisis. The govern- 
ment has acted like any modern 
Conservative government. Pretend- 
ing that class conflict is dead, it has 
not gone for unrestrained capital- 
ism, in which the profit motive is 
foremost; but it has not faced the 
fact that as long as business and 
industry is privately owned, the 
profit motive is impossible to re- 
place, and conflict between em- 
ployers and employed cannot be 
wished out of existence. 

Under our present system, busi- 
nessmen are dissatisfied, because 
they feel themselves hedged in 
with restrictions; working men are 
dissatisfied, because they are not 
called on to do anything but work 
and show “ restraint,” for the sake 
of a highly elusive “ national in- 
terest.” The question is what kind 
of changes need to be made if we 
are to have a system in which 
everyone has a genuine interest; 
is it possible for men to have a 
genuinely common purpose, and a 
real part in controlling their future 
and their wellbeing? 

This is a question of real import- 
ance to people whose target is a 
peaceful society, as well as to 
people whose political ideas come 
more directly from the socialist 
tradition. For not only are they 
both faced with the obstacle of the 
colossal arms burden; they also 
have to solve the common problem 
of how to wrench our affairs out of 
the hands of professionals and spe- 
cialists, and create the living demo- 
cracy which alone will make the 
whole effort worth while. 


THE BULLY WITH 


into the 


AN AIR FORGE 


aes 


James Meredith, marching through Mississippi, is shot in the back 
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Jack Newfield writes on the Mississippi freedom march 


REBIRTH OF A MOVEMENT 


A vigorous debate on the future direction of the civil rights movement 
is currently taking place in America. Stokely Carmichael was elected 
chairman of the Student Nonviolent Co-ordinating Committee (SNCC) 
two months before the recent Mississippi freedom march; but it was 
during this march that he sprang to prominence as spokesman for a 
mood of increased militancy among Negro civil rights workers. Predict- 
ably enough, the British and American press has for the most part made 
great play with the slogan ‘“ black power” without making any real 
attempt to understand the ideas behind the words, and Carmichael 
has been type-cast as some kind of black villain. 

This week we print two different views of the present civil rights 
controversy in an attempt to redress the balance. On this page Jack 
Newfield gives an eye-witness account of the Mississippi freedom 
march, and on page six William Price interviews Stokely Carmichael. 


Overcoming disunity, out-of-fashionable- 
ness, poverty, and aching feet, the civil 
rights movement was reborn Sunday 
on the grounds of the Mississippi state 
capitol, before the executioners’ eyes of 
700 Mississippi troopers and_ police, 
armed with M-ls, live ammunition, and 
tear gas. 


The ragged mystical prophet in Mem- 
phis, that became 100 in Hernando, that 
became 1,000 after the baptism of spit 
in Philadelphia and tear gas in Canton, 
had become 15,000 Sunday afternoon. 
And they were 15,000 Mississippi Ne- 
groes, their biographies etched in their 
bent spines and gnarled hands. 


The anaemia of the civil rights move- 
ment, inflicted by ghetto riots, integra- 
tion next door, and the rhetoric of 
LeRoi Jones, has been cured - at least 
for a moment - by a cathartic wave of 
blackness and bitterness. One senses that 
the obscenely banal comments of the 
President and the Attorney General after 
the tear-gassing in Canton were too much 
for even the generous, ecumenical] soul 
of Martin King. They helped the para- 
lysed movement turn a difficult corner; 
except for the Student Non-violent Co- 
ordinating Committee, this is still a 
reformist rather than revolutionary 
movement, but its opposition is now total 
and its energy renewed. Next week the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence: will have 35 organisers in the 15 
rural counties the march passed through, 
and SNCC will have a dozen. Mississippi 
II is about to begin. 


Fuelled by despair 


The mood of the march reflected the 
too many dreams deferred since the 
hike from Selma 14 months ago. The 
unseating of Julian Bond, the failure of 
the war on poverty, the triumph in Ala- 
bama of Mrs Wallace, the gerrymander- 
ing of the Mississippi congressional dis- 
tricts, and the tear-gassing in Canton, 
they have all driven the ambrosia of 
liberals - love - out of the movement. 
The spirit of Gandhian agape that hung 
like a halo over Selma, with its nuns 
and angelic-faced students, was gone, re- 
placed by a clenched militancy fuelled 
by a despair expressed by Martin King’s 
admission that his dream of Washing- 
ton, 1963, has turned into a “nightmare.” 


The march created its share of small, 


memorable moments. Singing, -Sunday- 
dressed kids on unpainted porches wav- 
ing American flags. Marlon Brando limp- 
ing along anonymously between a 66- 
year-old cotton picker and a 16-year-old 
student from a segregated Jackson high 
school. The shame in the eyes of the 
old Negroes when they turned away 
from pleas that they join the pilgrimage. 
Bob Parris, who started this particular 
arc of history in 1961, hovering un- 
noticed and sad on the edges of the 
crowd. (He is now quietly organising 
in Bolivar County.) 


Black power 


But more enduring than such vignettes 
is the hard political significance of the 
21-day journey down sunbaked US 51. 
The confirmation of Martin King as 
the soul and pivot of this movement; 
now even the kamikazes of SNCC admit 
“ King’s got balls,” after the trials of 
Philadelphia and Canton. The barring 
of the NAACP from the climactic rally 
programme at the capitol because “ they 
are part of the administration, not the 
movement,” as a militant minister put 
it. The new path SNCC has charted for 
itself, as it begins to march to the 
sound of a different drummer. 


Every SNCC worker explains the slogan 
“black power” differently and so does 
every journalist. (In Canton, when 
Stokey Carmichael screamed, “ This will 
separate the men from the mice,” the 
AP wire quoted him as saying, “ This 
will separate the men from the whites.’’) 
As a stance, it is certain to capture 
the loyalty of many young ghetto Ne- 
groes who have felt themselves orphans 
since the assassination of Malcolm X. 
But as a programme for a movement, 
it is the fantasy of victims. 


Saturday night, about 2,000 marchers, 
plus about another 9,000 Jackson teen- 
agers, filled the grassy athletics field of 
all-Negro Tougaloo College for what Car- 
michael called “a party.” Sammy Davis 
sang show tunes and then flew out on 
a private jet to Las Vegas after march 
leaders tried to shame him into staying 
for the procession to the capitol the 
next day. James Brown, who makes 
Elvis Presley look like a paraplegic, re- 
created the ambience of the Apollo with 
his blues. Marlon Brando told them, 
“You are the heroes of America... I 
should be out there and you should be 


up here.” Carmichael, addressing their 
buried pride, said, “I know you're out 
there. Smile so I can see you.” Dick 
Gregory said he “wished LBJ was the 
Pope, so that way folks would only have 
to kiss his ring.” 

At 11.30 Sunday, the procession, 3,000 
strong, began to file out of Tougaloo 
toward the capitol, nine miles away. An 
FBI agent rode in the first car and 
an integrated SNCC couple in the second, 
a Black Panther bumper sticker flapping 
on the rear. They were singing, ‘“‘ We've 
got the light of freedom...” 


The conflict between SCLC and SNCC 
was played out all along the march. 
When SCLC organisers _ distributed 
American flags, SNCC’s Willie Ricks 
took them away, and the Reverend John 
Morris gave them out again. The SNCC 
kids chanted “ Black Power”; the SCLC 
staffers chanted, ‘‘ Freedom,” and usually 
carried the marchers with them. 


What two weeks ago had seemed a 
meaningless contrivance for the media 
was slowly transformed into a moving 
spectacle as the column inched through 
the unpaved Negro slums of Jackson. 
Wave after wave of Jackson Negroes 


poured into the column, dressed for: 


Sunday church, badly concealing their 
pride, and many clutching American 
flags, that were waved like magic wands 
every time whites on the sidelines 
showed their Confederate flags. 


It was hot, about 95 degrees, and on 
almost every block a Negro family was 
waiting to offer iced water to the march- 
ers. They threw kisses, smiled, prayed, 
ee many joined the swelling, uneven 
ine. 


At a shopping centre there was the 
surrealistic scene of 30 whites, their 
faces looking like they were recruited 
from central casting, shouting epithets 
and taking pictures of the marchers. 
They were guarded by a cluster of 10 
Negro highway patrolmen. A little kid 
with the words “Give me freedom or 
give me death” crudely painted on his 
CORE tee-shirt tried to give one of the 
whites a Black Panther bumper sticker 
and a Negro patrolman pushed him back 
into the march. 


When the column passed the next large 
clump of whites, the pilgrims broke into 
a rendition of “ Dixie” and the whites 
looked like they were watching Robert 
E. Lee’s tomb being vandalised. 


Jackson rally 


By the time the exhausted, sweat- 
drenched marchers reached the capitol 
it was almost 4 pm. Sullen whites, about 
1,500, ringed the appointed rally area. 
Shoulder to shoulder, encircling the 
stained-glass capitol; stood 700 state 
troopers, city police, and guardsmen, 
defending the government of Mississippi 
from its own unarmed citizens. On the 
platform sat the unique leadership of 
the freedom movement, and one could 
not help but measure men like Martin 
King, Reverend Ed King and Larry 
Guyot of the MFDP, CORE’s Floyd Mc- 
Kissick, and even emotional, visionary 
Carmichael, against the leadership of 


white America. Martin King or LBJ, 
Reverend Andy Young or Cardinal Spell- 
man, Guyot or Ronald Reagan: who are 
better qualified to lead this nation? 


Inscrutable James Meredith spoke first 
and was honoured by a standing ovation 
from the platform as well as the multi- 
tude. 


Then Larry Guyot, the panda-like chair- 
man of the MFDP, rose to talk, un- 
speakable memories of white violence 
charging his vo'ce and sending tremours 
through his body. He said, “ Black people 
must learn three phrases starting at 
birth: white supremacy, neo-colonialism, 
and black power.” With that, Carmichael, 
perched on the edge of the platform, 
leaped up screaming like a teen-age 
bopper st a Rolling Stones concert. Guyot 
closed «!th the prophetic words: “ This 
is not th: end; this is the beginning.” 


Then it was Carmichael’s turn, in the 
subtle contest for the heart of the re- 
surrected Mississippi movement. Lean, 
lithe, with bulging eyes like James Bald- 
win, he took off his shades as he began 
his talk with the words, “I want to 
talk to black people across this coun- 
try 5 


In private, Carmichael’s description of 
the ideas behind his slogan of “ black 
power” is persuasive. But excited by 
15,000 black faces, network cameras, and 
a five-minute deadline, the 25-year-old 
leader of SNCC was reduced to slogans 
to explain a slogan. He transposed his 
words, spoke in a false Southern accent, 
and at the end the rehearsed chant of 
“black power” organised by the SNCC 
staff failed to engulf the rally. 


Then it was time for King, the 37-year- 
old: preacher who holds the unity of this 
amoeba-like movement in his healing 
hands. The speech he offered was mere- 
ly a variation of his inspirational ser- 
mon delivered in the shadow of the 
Lincoln Monument in 1963. He told of 
his growing nightmares and his endur- 
ing dreams in the rolling, hypnotic 
cadences of the rural preacher. But it 
was the humane, incorruptible mystique 
of the man that won the crowd, his 
crescendo phrases winning affirmations 
of “ Amen” and “ Say it, brother” again 
and again. 


Then it was 6 pm and it was ending. 
Meredith still had the shotgun pellets 
lodged in his body, a beaten marcher 
was still in a Canton hospital with a 
collapsed lung, 5,000 newly registered 
voters were on the rolls in 15 counties. 
The crowd reached out to grasp strong 
but unfamiliar black hands and sing the 
holy song of the movement: “God is 
on our side. We are not afraid...” 


SNCC’s Willie Ricks, who has the look 
of a Times Square evangelist, began to 
scream, “Black power, black power, 
black power...” 


But he was drowned out by the rising 
voices of 15,000 Mississippi Negroes 
singing, “We shall brothers be - black 
and white together - we shall overcome - 
someday.” 


Jack. Newfield is a staff member of 
“ Village Voice”; this article is a slightly 
shortened version of a report which 
originally appeared in that paper. 
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This article is an edited version of an interview between ‘“ National 
Guardian ” staff reporter William Price and the new chairman of SNCC, 
Stokely Carmichael. Carmichael has worked in Mississippi and other 
parts of the American South, and in early 1965 began organising in 
Lowndes County, Alabama. With other SNCC workers, he helped organ- 
ise the Lowndes County Freedom Organisation (the Black Panther 
Party). Born in Trinidad, Carmichael moved to Harlem with his parents 
when he was 11. He is 25 years old, a graduate of Howard University. 


Mr Carmichael, your recent election has 
been variously described as a “ coup,” 
as an insurgent move by SNCC to go 
it alone in the South and as an extra 
militant move which may separate it 
from other civil rights organisations. 
Could you describe what you feel hap- 
pened at Nashville at the time of your 
election? 

I just think it means an intensification 
of our programme in terms of the poli- 
tical arena. For the six years we’ve been 
in business we've always had mock 
power, we’ve had mock elections, mock 
votes, mock freedom. This is the first 
year that we've had real power. And 
that’s reflected in the Lowndes County 
Freedom Organisation. What the SNCC 
staff was doing was asking, how do you 
deal with this real power? 

For example, in Mississippi we had 
several mock elections, mock votes which 
were just pressure tactics to demonstrate 
to the country that black people weren't 
really apathetic, that black people really 
wanted the right to vote. We finally got 
real power in 1966 in Alabama in terms 
of being able to vote and to form politi- 
cal parties. 

By mock power, do you mean the free- 
dom elections of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party? 

Right, we had mock elections which 
we never could have won. But the idea 
was to get Negroes to start thinking 
politically. 

Are there lessons you have learned 
from MFDP? 

We certainly have. We learned number 
one, that the national Democratic Party 
doesn’t care about justice or equality, 
they just care about power. We went to 
them, the Freedom Democratic Party, 
and said: “ Now here we are. We’ve or- 
ganised in the state. We haven’t shot 
anybody. We haven’t lynched anybody 
who's tried to vote. We support your 


platform. We’re willing to sign the loyal- 
ty oath. And we support your candidates, 
Johnson and Humphrey.” 

The white Democratic Party of Mississ- 
ippi came to them and said: ‘“ We don’t 
support your candidates; if Negroes try 
to vote, we’re going to shoot and kill 
them, we don’t support your platform 
and we ain’t going to sign your loyalty 
oath.” And we said: ‘ Now, which one 
will you seat?” And they said: “ We 
have to seat those white guys, but we'll 
let two of you go with them so you can 
become like them.” And we said we 
didn’t want any part of that. No-one in 
the country understood that. 

I'd like to read two comments about 
your election and about SNCC since your 
election. Columnists Evans and Novak 
in the “ Washington Post,’ May 25, des- 
cribed you as the voice of “ the extreme 
black racists.’ And the “New York 
Courier,” which is the New York edition 
of the “ Pittsburgh Courier,” a Negro 
newspaper, described the SNCC_ pro- 
gramme as a “ juvenile crackpot, ‘ go-it- 
alone’ strategy.” 

That’s | absolutely absurd. If people 
wanted to be serious, they would look at 
the Alabama primary on May 3. They 
would realise that there are no white 
moderates in Alabama. That state voted 
wholeheartedly for Wallace. 

If there are to be any white moderates, 
and if there’s to be any coalition, then 
people have to go into the white com- 
munity and develop that base. 

What we are saying to the white work- 
ers in SNCC is that you have to get into 
that community and organise that base. 
So that when we talk about coalitions, 
we will have somebody we can have 
coalitions with. Not the George Wallaces 
and not the ‘“ Dixies” in the South. 
You talk about the white workers within 
SNCC - this has also been described as 
a “purge” by SNCC of white workers, 


Dave Shipper 


An undesirable ‘alien’? 


In 1920 Joseph Sherman, a 14-year-old 
refugee from Poland, arrived in the 
USA together with his mother, three 
sisters and a brother. The family, es- 
caping the ravages of the First World 
War, were leaving a Poland torn by 
civil strife; suffering from mass hunger 
and deprivation, they were to be re- 
united with the father. Almost imme- 
diately the boy started work to help 
sustain the family, and for 17 years 
he worked in the clothing industry - 
becoming an active member of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union. Dur- 
ing the depression years he supported 
the struggles of the unemployed work- 
ers; he has been a member of many 
peogressive movements. 

‘oseph Sherman became “100% Ameri- 
can,” supporting the democratic tradi- 
tions of the USA, his adopted country. 
For 46 years he has been a resident of 
the USA, one of the millions of foreign- 
born Americans; he married an Ameri- 
ean-born girl, Sara, and has been a 
constant foe of injustice, intolerance, and 
discrimination. 

Unfortunately, the last few years have 
found Joseph Sherman in trouble: in 

1958 he was called to give evidence to 
the Senate Internal Security Sub-com- 
mittee, but refused to testify. In 1961 
the Immigration Service obligingly com- 
menced deportation proceedings against 
him - alleging that he left the USA in 
1937 to fight in the Spanish civil war 
with the Republicans, returning in 1938 
without proper inspection of his papers. 
Now one might well ask, why wait until 
1961 to commence proceedings? Does 
the Immigration Service have a political 
bias? Tf there is no political motivation, 
why did.it take them 23 years to bring 
a case? 

The Immigration Service demanded that 
Mr Sherman be a witness against him- 
self. Acting within ‘his constitutional 
rights, he refused to do so. Apparently 
the authorities considered their case so 
weak without his testimony that they 
went to court seeking legal compulsion. 
Bae protracted litigation this effort 

failed. 

In 1964 the Immigration Service finally 


produced a “ witness,” one Edward Mor. 
row, a New York Times reporter. Mr 
Morrow admitted that prior to his tes- 
timony he had been questioned by an 
investigator and at that time could not 
recognise a 1937 photograph which the 
Service claimed was Joseph Sherman. 
Subsequently he testified that he thought 
he had seen Mr Sherman in Spain, but 
conceded that he had no personal con- 
tact with him, was not “positive” and 
“the possibility exists” that he was 
“mistaken.” The ruling of the hearing 
officer was that the Immigration Service 
had presented sufficient proof! 

After the Board of Immigration Appeals 
upheld the Service, Mr Sherman ap- 
pealed to the United States Court of 
Appeals. On September 22, 1965, the 
three-judge bench cancelled the threat- 
ened deportation order, giving judg- 
ment that as deportation of long-time 
residents was a very severe punishment, 
“the government must prove beyond 
reasonable doubt the facts upon which 
deportation depends.” 

Dissatisfied, the Immigration Service 
countered with a request for ‘a re-hear- 
ing before the entire court of nine 
judges on the grounds that the decision 
was “of such broad impact.” This re- 
quest was granted, and on January 17, 
1966, the full court reversed the decision 
and ordered Mr Sherman to be de- 
ported. 

His attorneys filed a petition for review 
in the US Supreme Court and this re- 
view was agreed to on April 18. A 
Sherman Defence Committee (49 East 
21st Street, Room 405, New York, NY 
10010, USA) is now appealing for dona- 
tions, as the Shermans’ personal re- 
sources are exhausted. 

Numerous foreign-born Americans have 
been deported in this fashion, often on 
the flimsiest evidence. Organisations like 
the American Committee for the Pro- 
tection of the Foreign-Born are cam- 
paigning for a 10-year statute of limi- 
tations which would call a halt to the 
exile of “‘ non-citizens ” like Sherman on 
flimsy, hearsay evidence relating to 
events which took place - if they took 
place - 30, 40 or 50 years ago. 


An interview with 
Stokeley Carmichael 


and a “de-emphasis” of the role of 
white workers within SNCC. 

That’s not true. We want the white 
workers to go into the white commu- 
nities and start developing those moder- 
ate bases that people talk about that 
do not now exist. If they don’t do that, 
then the same thing that happened in 
Alabama on May 3 will happen again 
and again and again. 

What is the general tone of Negro sen- 
timent in the South today? ; 
The feeling the Negroes have now is 
that they psychologically want something 
of their own, something to identify with. 
That’s why you have groups like * Afro- 
Americans,” because they cannot identify 
with white society. Negroes certainly see 
that this is the richest country in the 
world, and they want to share in the 
wealth. And the feeling - whether or not 
the white press likes this, whether or 
not white liberals like it - is that if 
Negroes cannot enjoy part of that dream, 
they’re going to burn the country down. 
Do you think this is relevant to what 
happened in Watts? 

1 certainly think it is. 

Would you consider what happened in 
Watts to be a political development? 
What it would point out to me is that 
after the riot last year, black people 
yelled and screamed about getting rid 
of Los Angeles Chief of Police Parker 
and he’s still there. It’s very clear to me 
that those people have no power to 
move that man out. And that the people 
who are supposed to be responsive do not 
intend to listen to them. The exact same 
thing is clear in Chicago, where for a 
year people demonstrated, blocked side- 
walks, went to jail, to remove Ben Willis, 
Superintendent of Schools. And he was 
not removed. He decided to resign. The 
same thing in Boston. Wherever you 
look across this country, the political 
control of the Negro ghetto is outside 
the ghetto. What we’re saying in SNCC, 
is that it must be inside the ghetto, the 
people must control it. 

That’s what this country has to come 
to grips with. No matter what the coun- 
try says, no matter what “racists” they 
call SNCC, no matter how “ black nation- 
alist” they call SNCC, those problems 
still exist, they will exist tomorrow, and 
they will exist the day after. Last year, 
they sent the white community into the 
Negro community to make reports on 
why those riots occurred. What they 
should have done was to make reports 
on the white community that controls 
that Negro community and they would 
have known why those riots occurred. 
SNCC’s new direction has been called 
“reverse racism.” Would you comment 
on that? 

I do not see it as “reverse racism.” 
There is nothing wrong with anything 
all black. There is nothing wrong with 
anything all white. What is wrong with 
either of those things is when force is 
used to keep somebody else out based on 
colour. That’s what is happening in this 
country. Things have been all white in 
this country because whites have used 
physical force in the South or they’ve 
used legal force in the North to keep 
blacks out. 

Have you read the press comments about 
your election? 

I think the press reports are vast distor- 
tions of what is happening in SNCC. I 
know for a fact that those people who 
throw the word “black nationalism” 
around do not care to analyse SNCC. 
They are the same people who red-baited 
us not too long ago. For example, you 
started off by reading Evans and Novak. 
Evans and Novak two years ago said we 
have “communists” in SNCC. And when 
that trick didn’t work, they’re now be 
ginning to “black-bait” us. But what 
Evans and Novak and the rest of the 
people in this country better understand 
is that we speak in the context of the 
people with whom we work. And whether 
or not they like it, we’re going to con- 
tinue to speak in that tone. 

Have you been able to see any of the 
same kind of sentiment within the urban 
ghettoes of the North? 
I certainly think so. I think that a 
feeling of hostility is certainly polarised 
in the North today - whether or not 
people want to admit it. There is con- 
cern that*riots - whether or not people 
want to talk about it - are imminent. 


What we have to do in this country is 
for once and all to stop hiding and stop 
sugar-coating everything and look at 
the reality of life. This country should be 
concerned not to punish some Negroes 
who tear down an American flag in 
Cordele, Georgia, but to find out why 
they will tear down that flag they are 
supposed to love. 

In an interview that you had with 
Robert Penn Warren published in “ Com- 
mentary ” last year, you tell of going to 
Bronx High School of Science, where you 
began to know, deal with and became 
friends with a number of white students, 
that you participated in social functions 
with them at Park Avenue apartments, 
ete. And at the same time you were con- 
fronted with the conditions of Harlem 
and the East Bronx where you lived. Can 
you say anything about what you learned 
during that time that is relevant to the 
way you think now? 

What I learned then was how deep 
racism really is in this country. I don’t 
think anybody escapes it. I think that 
no matter how intellectually committed 
people are to principles of freedom, that 
emotionally their thinking - I’m talking 
about white people - is that Negroes are 
inferior and that their responses are 
governed by that. They will make certain 
exceptions. See, I became an exception 
to the rule. I was the accepted Negro. 
Accepted. But other Negroes were not 
like me. They were bums, inhuman be- 
ings, they were lazy and unambitious, and 
that attitude was always extended when- 
ever people spoke to me. I think that 
attitude is relevant to what is considered 
to be the left in America and why in the 
ghetto there is just a complete reaction 
against it. People there don’t want to 
talk about that “ leftist, Marxist or social- 
istic thing.” The whites who were in- 
volved in the ghetto were economically 
secure. They had “ principles ” that they 
adhered to, and those principles were al- 
so embedded around a racism they were 
not aware of. 

Can you, in capsule form, define what 
you think is now the current policy of 
SNCC and its objectives? 

SNCC is going to move into the area 
of independent politics, regardless of 
race. 

Why do you say “regardless of race ’’? 
Because we are going to try to organise 
whites independently too - in indepen- 
dent parties. 

Where? 

Wherever we can. 

Will there be a concentration? Would 
it be in Northern ghettoes? 

We'll try in areas where we think white 
people want to come together and try 
to contro] the resources in their areas 
and want to make the decisions about 
the things that affect their lives. 

What about the financing of SNCC? 

I think we are going to lose a lot of 
money. 

From whom? 

From a number of whites who will 
be concerned that we are no longer act- 
ing the way they define that we should 
act, that we’re now “ acting out.” When 
we took our Vietnam stand against the 
war and in sympathy with draft resist- 
ers, we realized that it would mean 
a sharp cut in funds. We've never let 
funds decide for us what we will say. 
Is there any message you would want 
to give to white Americans who have 
supported SNCC in the past? 

Yes. I think they have to understand 
that psychologically the Negro has been 
in a box that he could not get out of 
and that what he wants to do now is 
to do what everybody else in the world 
has done. He wants to build something 
of his own, something that he builds 
with his own hands. And that is not 
anti-white. When you build your own 
house, it doesn’t mean you tear down 
the house across the street. It just 
means that you're building your own 
house. 

Whites in this country have to under- 
stand that black people don’t want to 
have to look to Tom and Dick and Harry 
to help them build so that when they 
don’t do like Tom, Dick and Harry say, 
whites withdraw their support. Negroes 
want something that they can own and 
control. That’s what everybody in this 
world wants and if white people are 
sincere in this country about freedom, 
they have to realise that. 


iS. 
| ATOMIOQUES 


London to Paris walk 


Sue Abrahams writes: When the Chinese 
nuclear tests went by almost totally 
unnoticed, a few people formed a group 
under the title ‘Committee Against 
French Tests,” to ensure that the same 
thing did not happen again. Among var- 
ious protest actions, they organised a 
walk from London to Paris. 


We left St Paul’s on June 29, with one 
MP and several foreign journalists. There 
was a nucleus of five walkers. We walked 
via Crawley and Brighton to Newhaven. 
In Crawley we addressed two meetings, 
and in Brighton we were met by a 
Labour councillor, and we laid a wreath 
at the war memorial. 


On Sunday, July 3, we boarded the 
French boat Valencay with some trepida- 
tion; the night before I had heard from 
France that we would be unable to land 
and that we were to contact the Maitre 
de Securité on the boat. But during the 
voyage, the first mate contacted us, and 
we had a discussion on the bridge; it 
was decided that two people should take 
the banner in and three enter incognito. 
In the end, after filling in many forms, 
we were all allowed to land. 


At Dieppe about 70 members of the 
Mouvement Contre l’Armement Atomi- 
que met us and walked with us for three 
hours. Three MCAA members walked 


with us all the way to Paris. 

In the Rouen area we stopped for three 
days. We received excellent publicity 
and hospitality: four mayoral receptions, 
and interviews by the French overseas 
radio and the local daily paper, Paris- 
Normandie. We left Rouen for the Anar- 
chist environ of Louvier, where for the 
first time the police became very notice- 
able, questioning us six times; but if they 
were hostile, perhaps because of the 
MCAA posters covering the church, the 
people were the opposite. The mayor 
made us guests of the town for a day, 
with a champagne reception and two 
meals for a minimum of 20 people. 

The efficiency of the militant anarchist 
Claude Desnoyer in Louvier and of 
Lucien Grier, an ex-resistance man in 
Rouen, was a marked contrast to the lack 
of enthusiasm between Louvier and 
Paris. The towns completely ignored us 
and the police followed us continually. 
On July 11, at an unwieldy meeting in 
Paris, the MCAA members there decided 
it was impossible to hold a demonstra- 
tion in Paris on July 14, Bastille Day. It 
was agreed that we should continue our 
walk on July 12 through Paris to a press 
conference, where we would be welcomed 
by Jean Rostand, an eminent biologist 
who is president of the MCAA, and 
Theodore Monod, a Nobel prize winner. 
We entered Paris with eight of the 
French. Half way down the Champs 
Elysée the police stopped us and took 
our banners. We sat down. A _ large 
crowd gathered and the police wagon 
had some difficulty reaching us. 

Our absence from the press conference 
was rather noticeable, and Rostand, 
Monod and others went to the police 
station to demand our release. Rostand 
was pushed around by the police, and 
Achille Chassot, the Boulogne area 
MCAA organiser, was arrested for taking 
photos. His film was returned exposed. 
After four hours we were released - the 
English with a caution, and the French 
with a fine for giving out leaflets in a 
manner likely to obstruct. 

On the next day, we delivered a letter to 
de Gaulle protesting at the tests; this 
received wide coverage in most of the 
French papers. On Bastille Day we left 
for demonstrations in Boulogne. 

The prime objective of the walk was to 
get publicity; I feel we achieved this to 
a point. However, if a demonstration had 
taken place on July 14, much more would 
have been gained. Unfortunately, due to 
lack of preparation and enthusiasm for 
the idea in Paris, this was impossible. 
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Second Australian 


test-zone boat 


The Sydney Committee Against Atomic 
Testing intends to sail a 42-foot sloop 
towards the French nuclear test zone at 
Mururoa atoll. The boat, the Trident, will 
leave on August 1 on a trial run to New 
Zealand. 


The Trident will have a crew of five or 
six, who are “ prepared to sustain nuc- 
lear radiation or be subjected to French 
piracy on the high seas as a means of 
calling the world’s attention to the in- 
sanity and injustice of further testing.” 


The plan is to reach the danger zone in 
early September, just before President 
de Gaulle; the crew will welcome the 
assistance of other ships as they sail 
into the area. 


Arrests in France 


Gerard Daechsel reports: Police arrested 
small groups of non-violent marchers 
protesting against the Pacific tests, on 
July 2 at Bordeaux and on July 10 at 
Arcachon. Numerous onlookers watched 
with curiosity mixed with sympathy. 
On June 12, 50 non-violent campaigners 
were arrested after walking up and down 
a main street in Marseille. Earlier, they 
had distributed 50,000 leaflets. 


On June 23, 33 French missionaries in 
Japan sent a protest letter to de Gaulle. 


Ouest France, the largest provincial daily 
paper in France, with a circulation of 
672,000, asked its readers on July 11 and 
12 to give their opinions on the tests; 
75% of those who replied were against 
them. For a week before the survey, the 
paper had carried extensive articles for 
and against France’s bomb, with an 
editorial opposing France’s nuclear pro- 
gramme. Ouest France is distributed in 
Brittany and Normandy, an area which 
de Gaulle won with a large majority in 
the last presidential elections. 


Jailing denied 


A Paris priest, Marc Boegner, in a letter 
to a Peace News reader, has said that a 
report that the president of the Tahitian 
Territorial Assembly had been jailed for 
his opposition to the tests is incorrect, 
and that he has actually approved of the 
present tests. 


US court declares napalm warfare ‘lawful’ 


The war in Vietnam had a test in an 
American court last month, when four 
women were tried for their part in a 
civil disobedience demonstration which 
sought to obstruct the-storage of napalm 
in California. 

The four were charged with trespassing 
for the purpose of “interfering with a 
lawful business.” The judge admitted as 
relevant questions whether napalm - and 
the Vietnamese war itself - were “ lawful 
business.” The defence cited the Paris 
treaty of 1928, in which the US renoun- 
ced war as an instrument of policy. 

The jury found the four guilty; but the 
judge passed suspended sentences, say- 
ing that he was “ convinced that the de- 
fendants are fair-minded, reasonable 
people. ... They did what they thought 
was the right thing to do.” He also ob- 
served that before committing civil dis- 
obedience, the women had “ exhausted 
legal avenues of protest... . They wrote 
to their elected representatives, but ap- 
parently got no response.” 

One defence witness was ex-Sgt Donald 
Duncan, who testified that he had seen 
napalm used on civilians in Vietnam. 
One of the defendants, Mrs Lisa Kalve- 
lage, said she first heard about civil dis- 
obedience when she came to the US from 
Germany in 1948, and an immigration 
officer had told her that she should have 
protested about what the Nazis did to 
the Jews. “‘ He said citizens must speak 
out against such outrages if it was the 
policy of their own government.” - 
National Guardian, July 2. 


Cambodian visit 


Floyd McKissick of the Congress of 
Racial Equality and ex-Sgt Donald Dun- 
can, who resigned after 18 months in 
Vietnam, are among a group of Ameri- 
cans who left Washington on Monday on 
a fact-finding mission to Cambodia. 

Following apparently government-in- 
spired reports in the US press that 
Cambodia was violating her neutrality by 


giving sanctuary to North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong troops, the team plans to 
get an up-to-date and objective view of 
the situation. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
Cambodia's head of state, has assured the 
mission of his co-operation; it will be 
able to visit Cambodian areas bordering 
on Vietnam, Laos and Thailand. 

The mission is sponsored by Americans 
Want to Know, a new organisation which 
will gather facts on situations where the 
US “seems likely to become embroiled 
in foreign adventures.’’ The group, feel- 
ing that the US government has withheld 
facts from the citizens in the past, sees 
itself as ‘a future watchdog against 
press and official misrepresentations.” 
On its return, the mission will issue a 
public report and request the Senate 
Foreign Commitee to hear its findings. 


Polaris launched 


When the 41st Polaris submarine in the 
US Navy, the last in the present pro- 
gramme, was launched at Groton, Con- 
necticut, last Thursday, 75 people parad. 
ed with protest posters. Seven of them 
were arrested when they lay on the pave- 
ment to block the shipyard gates; a man 
who rowed out to the edge of the launch- 
ing area was also arrested. 

Mrs Hubert Humphrey named the sub- 
marine Will Rogers, “after the late 
American humorist.” It has a crew of 140 
and will be capable of firing 16 A-3 
Polaris missiles from under the sea at a 
land target 2,900 miles away. Mr Paul 
Nitze, Secretary of the Navy, called it 
“the most credible deterrent power 
this or any other nation has yet created.” 
- The Times, July 22. 


Rome protests 


On July 6 there was a rally of 3040,000 
people in Rome, against the war in Viet- 
nam. It was addressed by leaders of 
political parties opposed to the govern- 
ment’s Vietnam policy, and other speak- 


ers including Carlo Levi. A highlight of 
the rally was when a worker reported on 
a cease-work demonstration that morn. 


ing. 
About 30 people were arrested when 
police broke up a march on the US em- 
bassy. The rally had been postponed 
from July 4 because of a newspaper 
strike, and there had been spontaneous 
demonstrations in the previous few days 
at US offices in Rome. 

On July 7 a delegation of the Roman 
Committee for Peace and Freedom in 
Vietnam, led by its president, Andrea 
Gaggero, and composed of over 20 
mayors, handed in a message to the US 
ambassador. It said that the war was 
“predominantly waged by the army of 
the United States and clearly against the 
will of the vast majority of the Vietnam- 
ese”; and that “no true or supposed 
value of our civilisation can be imposed 
at the cost of the life of whoever one 
claims to have to liberate, save or con. 
vert.” It reminded the ambassador that 
the monk Tr Quang was fasting to 
death, “ giving up his life nonviolently,” 
to save his people and civilisation and 
asked him to respond with equal cour- 
age. - From Helen Mayer. 


“West Germany against 


4 “aie 
war —opinion survey 
Nearly half the population of West 
Germany is against American policy in 
Vietnam, according to an opinion survey 
reported on July 19 by the daily Frank- 
furter Rundschau. 

In the survey, made by the Wickert Insti- 
tute in Tubingen shortly before the 
bombing of the Hanoi and Haiphong oil 
dumps, 48% of those questioned were 
against US policy, 26% for, and 26% 
without an opinion. Among working-class 
people, support was 14% and opposition 
63%, among ‘“ white-collar workers and 
civil servants” 29% and 43%, and among 


the self-employed, 34% and 32%, 
Support of the US was greater among 
those who did not subscribe to a maga- 
zine or paper than among those who did 
- 38% to 20%. According to another poll, 
three-quarters of West Germany’s popu- 
lation follow the news about the war. 


In brief 


A number of Malaya students who plan- 
ned to demonstrate outside the United 
States Embassy in Kuala Lumpar on July 
20 against the bombing of installations 
in North Vietnam, were intercepted and 
taken to police headquarters.- The Times. 


Several hundred demonstrators stoned 
the United States Embassy in Warsaw on 
July 19, shouting “Get Out of Vietnam ” 
and “ Americans, go home.” It was the 
third such demonstration in three weeks. 
- The New York Times. 


Effigies of President Johnson were burnt 
in several Indian cities last week during 
demonstrations on the anniversary of 
the signing of the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ment. In Bombay, more than 1,000 work. 
ers marched to the United States Con- 
sulate, where they burnt an effigy after 
a scuffle with the police. - The Times. 


Professor Staughton Lynd of Yale Uni- 
versity, who defied a State Department 
ban last December to visit North Viet- 
nam, has failed in a Federal Court to win 
an action to compel the United States 
government to return his passport. . The 
New York Times. 


Air Vice-Marshal Ky, the South Vietnam 
prime minister, has suggested that the 
United States and South Vietnam airmen 
be given a free hand to retaliate against 
North Vietnam if Hanoi executes the 
captured American pilots for “war 
crimes.” He indicated that Hanoi and 
Haiphong would be appropriate targets. 
- The Times. 
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of no more war in the world?’ 


meant exactly that. 


“Manas”, June 29, 1966. 


Anne Vogel 


PERMANENT PEACE ? 


“ Clemenceau, the Tiger of France, usually seen as villain of that conference, 
was speaking. ‘One moment, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘I have been hearing 
much talk about a permanent peace. There has been a great deal of 
talk about a peace to end war forever, and I am interested in that. 
But I would like to know whether you mean it, this permanent peace.’ 
“He looked at his colleagues, and they nodded. ‘And you have counted 
the cost of such peace?’ he asked. Then there was some hesitation. 
“«¢Well,’ continued Clemenceau, ‘if we give up all future wars, we must 
give up our empires and all hope of empire. You, Mr Lloyd George, will 
have to come out of India; we French will have to come out of Africa; 
you Americans, Mr President, must get out of the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico, and leave Cuba alone, and Mexico. We shall have to tear down our 
tariff walls and open the whole world to free trade and traffic. These 
are some of the costs of permanent peace; there are other sacrifices we, 
the dominant powers, will have to make. It is very expensive, peace. We 
French are willing, but are you willing, to pay the price, all these costs 


“The President and the premiers began to protest that they did not mean 
all that, that it was not necessary, not all at once. No, they had not 


“Then, said Clemenceau, sitting up straight and striking the table 
sharply, ‘ Talk as you may, you don’t mean peace. You mean war!’” 
- Incident in the 1919 Paris peace conference, based on the 
autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, quoted in the American journal 


Psychological effects 


of prison 


Anne Vogel was recently im- 
prisoned after being arrested dur- 
ing a demonstration against the 
bombing of North Vietnam. Here 
she describes her reactions to her 
two weeks in Holloway. 


Evelyn Waugh said in Decline and Fall 
that anyone who had been through an 
English public school would be more able 
to survive prison conditions than other 
less privileged types. This is partly true; 
Holloway is like the old-fashioned girls’ 
public school which I attended, but it is 
also very much like factories I have 
worked in during and soon after the 
war, the main difference being that one 
can't clock out and go home in the 
evening. During working hours the 
average unskilled worker is no better 
off than a convict, and has to work a 
great deal harder. 
What differentiates prison most from life 
outside is the fact that one is completely 
cut off from one’s normal associations 
and stimuli - it is this, rather than the 
lack of physical freedom, that is destruc- 
tive of human personality. I felt like an 
amputated sea anemone - a lump of 
barely alive protoplasm with no respon- 
sibility or initiative. For the first few 
days one gets no letters or newspapers; 
I think this produces a state of psychic 
shock from which one is unable to re- 
rover as long as one is inside. Probably 
the only way to survive unmaimed would 
be to refuse absolutely to co-operate - 
j.e. withdraw the tentacles instead of 
having them amputated. I co-operated 
mainly because I wanted to experience 
the place as other prisoners did and 
talk to them. Locked in a punishment 
cell this would have been impossible. 
am not sure that others are affected 
in the way I was; looking round at my 
fellow prisoners I was struck by the fact 
that they seemed to have more vitality, 
more personality on the whole than the 
general run of women outside. I felt that 
it is the best rather than the worst 
types who go to prison, because they 
are rebels against the cramping conven- 
tions - they fight back instead of allow- 
ing themselves to be steamrollered by 
adverse conditions. 
To give one example, a woman I talked 
to in the work room: she was pregnant; 
she had been living with a “coloured 
man”; and she took it for granted that 
he would now be sleeping with some- 
body else. She said that when she got 
out she would not insist on living with 
him unless he wanted to, but would take 
her baby awa; and live on her own. 
This had uappened on two previous 
occasions - she seemed always to have 
spent her pregnancies in prison. She 
managed to support herself and her 
children by housebreaking between sen- 
tences. 
Another, less pleasant impression, was 
that the uniform treatment of all types 
of offenders produces a sort of flatten- 
ing of moral values; one hobnobs with 
murderers, sadists, spies, shoplifters, 


forgers, on an equal footing. The rule 
is very much the biblical one of “ judge 
not and ye shall not be judged, condemn 
not and ye shall not be condemned”; 
what other attitude is possible? But 
the effect on the prisoners themselves 
is to blunt any ability to discriminate 
between different types of action: shop- 
lifting, which harms only the pockets of 
the rich, petty meanness like stealing 
maternity allowance books from people 
who may well be worse off than oneself, 
or, still worse, torture and murder of 
children - Myra Hindley was one of the 
prisoners in my wing. 

In her case there was some discrimina- 
tion; she dared not leave the wing for 
fear of being torn in pieces by the less 
well-behaved prisoners. I was told that 
as our wing was for “stars,” mainly first 
offenders, they would not dare do so 
for fear of losing their privileges. I said 
that I could not believe she had done 
the ghastly things she was supposed to 
have done, but this wasn’t true; I could 
believe it, but I could not react - I felt 
neither repulsion nor sympathy, nothing 
at all. This was disturbing in a way 
which I do not yet understand. 

Since I left Holloway a friend has told 
me that a psychologist who worked there 
recently expressed admiration for Helen 
Allegranza, one of the Committee of 
100 members sentenced at the Official 
Secrets trial in 1962, and who died a 
few weeks after her release from an 
overdose of paraldehyde. The psycholo- 
gist told my friend that although it was 
generally assumed that her suicide arose 
from personal problems, in his opinion 
it was caused bv the after-effects of life 
in Holloway; he said that Helen had been 
an influence for good, but he thought 
that her dignity and graciousness under 
very adverse conditions had been 
achieved at the price of an inner trauma 
which finally destroyed her. 

A few weeks ago (so I was told) an 
article appeared in the Sunday Times 
illustrated by a photograph of the Gov- 
ernor of Holloway prison, Mrs Kelly, 
with the caption: “Its Nice Here.” The 
article described how the girls were so 
happy they sang at their work; in the 
work room where we spent six hours a 
day counting plastic spoons a West 
Indian woman did once burst into song, 
but was immediately ordered by the 
warder in charge to shut up. : 

The prison chaplain paid me the honour 
of a special visit in my cell; he wanted 
to know how I imagined that Marxism 
could be squared with Christianity. I 
tried to tell him some of the things 
I felt were wrong with the prison; but 
he refused to be pinned down. Instead 
he talked about schemes for discussion 
groups between prisoners and warders, 
in order to combat the “ depersonalising 
effect” of prison. I did not tell him that 
during my stay there I found it almost 
impossible to pray - in fact I didn’t 
realise this properly until I came out - 
it was like being in Hell, not only cut 
eff from the rest of mankind, but. also 
abandoned by God. 


Brenda Jordan 


The plight of 


the addict 


The Addict in the Street, by Jeremy 
Larner and Ralph Tefferteller (Pen- 
guin, 4s 6d). 


Mr Larner’s introduction states that the 
taped accounts by drug addicts in this 
book are “ different and original in the 
literature of drug taking.” They are; 
it is a pity that Mr Larner’s own writing 
is so pedestrian. The personal accounts, 
however, including some by mothers of 
“junkies,” portray the absurdity, use- 
lessness and hopelessness of the addict 
in America. 

The suspicion I have about a book like 
this is that it will not deter the potential 
junkie who reads it. The cover shows 
an addict injecting himself in the arm; 
the title (from The Naked Lunch) sug- 
gests a sleazy novel. The facts can en- 
gender a masochistic curiosity and a 
frightening excitement. 

Why did so many very young teenagers 
start using drugs in New York in the 
early 1950s? Why do so many start 
using them today? Why is drug addic- 
tion more widespread in the US than 
in England? Is England succeeding 
where the US is not? 

The addicts who give their accounts here 
have similar environmental problems 
to the English “juvenile delinquent,” 
but the way the American teenager gets 
over his boredom, confusion and lack of 
identity with the values of the society 
he is expected to live in is by taking 
narcotics and entering ‘a world of differ- 
ent norms. Even gang warfare stops 
when the rival gangs meet in the 
fraternity offered daily by “copping” 
drugs and the common ritual of “ shoot- 
ing up.” 

Accounts in the book estimate that there 
are 50,000 addicts in Harlem alone; 
officials say there are 20,000-30,000 in 
New York City. In American terms they 
are criminals; one contributor asks, 
“Why, if I want to opt out of this 
rat race, am I a criminal?” 

To think that a cure will be effected by 
keeping an addict in prison without 
drugs is mediaeval. The accounts of these 


John Tripp 


torturous and futile incarcerations are 
one of the strongest arguments for 
ending the conception and treatment of 
the junkie as the lowest criminal, who 
has no human feelings and is as vicious 
as the 19th-century poor. 

Ninety-five per cent of those on drugs, 
even after taking a number of cures, 
will never be able to stop using them. 
“In the popular mythology, if a drug 
addict can manage to kick his habit, he 
is cured. In reality, addicts are con- 
stantly kicking and returning to drugs 
again.” A detailed analysis might detect 
more a psychological habit than a physi- 
cal one, but no system of “ registration” 
exists in America, there are few hos- 
pitals for “cures,” and much too little 
psychiatric help is available. So the 
junkie is forced on to the streets to 
beg, cheat, steal, in order to support his 
highly expensive habit. He must do this 
two or three times a day, and he doesn’t 
always beat the police. 

So over half the prisoners in New York 
jails are addicts, incarcerated for posses- 
sion of drugs, or a hypodermic; pushing; 
housebreaking; shoplifting etc. In prison 
the vicious circle is perpetuated: forced 
not to take drugs, the junkies’ talk is 
centred on narcotics and the past adven- 
tures of the exciting game of “ beat the 
cops.” A great resentment and bitter- 
ness is built up from the inhuman treat- 
ment received in prison, and all is 
forgotten when the junkie takes his first 
fix, on his first day out of prison. 
Perhaps soon the resistance of scientific 
America to new methods of cure may 
be overcome. Perhaps society will try 
to understand why some of its members 
need to opt out. Perhaps there will be 
some co-operation between the police 
and research already done. Perhaps, if 
this book reaches the right hands, some. 
one might ask why nothing is done to 
stop the illegal drug traffic at the inter- 
national top, while so much time, money 
and energy is spent on hounding the 
lower levels of the narcotic nightmare. 
For an answer, perhaps one should read 
Brave New World again? 


HISTORY FROM NW1 


Here is Fox, that fat whig of pleasure, 
ruined by the dice-box and turf, 
slapping them under his magician’s wand; 
Talleyrand with his limp and coldness 
and Metternich stiff in rectitude 
carve up the future in Vienna. 
Their forgotten operations seem absurd 
as I sizzle bacon in the pan. : 


Gallipoli could have sent the grain ships through 
to stop Lenin shooting the darlings 

as they simpered out of the ballet. 
Down to this moment on history's clock 


the dust hasn’t settled: 


five fingers of claret could devastate judgment, 
a bad night with a mistress 
fracture the rational choice. 


Accident through malignant centuries 


bangs on my head. 


I squint through the end of a telescope 
and see all the puppets dangling 

and the poker players bland at Versailles. 
What hope for a little man 

sipping his Nescafe in Camden Town, 
concerned about the deaths of peasants? , 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters' 
International, 88 Park Ave, Enfield, Middx. 


GREGARIOUSLY INCLINED PERSONS wishing 
to contact community living should ring 061 
DID 8483. 


HELP YOURSELF TO lid for every copy of 
Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


29 July, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz, Peanuts Club. 


30 years ago 


Thirty years ago, after a few young 
pacifists had pooled their savings to 
pay the first printing bill, Peace News 
began its very loosely defined vocation of 
“serving all who work for peace.” 

But, in the mid-30s Hitler, like every 
other politician, fervently protested his 
peace intentions, and Peace News made 
it clear that the paper was, in fact, con- 
eerned with refusal to prepare for war, 
and opposed national aggrandisement 
and aggression. 

When Peace News, in 1937, became the 
organ of the Peace Pledge Union, paci- 
fism was the movement of mass popular 
protest uniting politicos, Christians, 
humanists, anarchists, trade unionists 
and all, in much the same way that, in 
the early 1960s, CND gave common voice 
to British, and then international, radical- 
ism. 

The widely representative character of 
Peace News has been embodied formally 
in its organisation. The original ‘ direc- 
tors,” the first board of control of Peace 
News Ltd, represented the fusion of the 
paper with this comprehensive move- 
ment, From its inception very many 
people have served as directors of Peace 
News, from Labour leader George Lans- 
bury to anarchist Quaker Reginald Rey- 
nolds, and including poet and playwright 
Laurence Housman, novelists Rose Mac- 
aulay and Vera Brittain, composer Mich- 
ael Tippett, sculptor Erie Gill, physicist 
Dr Alex Wood, Christian pacifist leaders 
Dick Sheppard, Richard Lee, Donald 
Soper, Stuart Morris and Patrick Figgis, 
and scores of lesser-known peace acti- 
vists. The work of the present board and 
the paper’s successive editors and staff 
will require another article. 

This board is constantly renewed by the 
members of Peace News Ltd, who are 
themselves invited into membership by 
the board. 

This at first glance somewhat undemo- 
cratic procedure in fact provides a body 
of people around the paper whose inde- 
pendence from organisational pressures 
ensures a free-thinking and versatility in 
the paper’s work. 

Organisations necessarily and_ rightly 
come and go as political situations 
change, but Peace News represents the 
continuing radical conscience which as- 
sumes new forms to face the ever-chang- 
ing challenges to human freedom and 
development. 

Peace News goes on... but only because 
enough people are prepared to guarantee 
the continuity of so patently a non- 
commercial undertaking. 

This reminds me that our treasurer has 
had a pretty slack time these last two 
months. I know no-one who more enjoys 


being over worked. 
HARRY MISTER 


Received since April 1: £871 
We need £6000 by Jan. 31 1967 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peac3 NewsLtd)to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale or return (special 
rates for student groups). Posters and publicity 
material available free. Write to Circulation, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


MARRIED: Hein van Wijk and Mrs A. C. Pree- 
nan. Heemstede, Glipper Dreef 71, Holland. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, relia- 
ble, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample, Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


UNDERGRADUATE (girl, 19) seeks vacation job 
involving foreign travel. Harlow, 88 Shortbutts 
Lane, Lichfield. 


UNPUBLISHED-LETTERS writer urges support 
for London Anti-Fluoridation Campaign, 36 
Station Road, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.$36943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the Peace 
News Fund. Put this number in your diary. 


30 July, Saturday 


LONDON EC2, 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 

LONDON NW). 8.30 pm. ‘' The Engineer,”’ 
Gioucester Ave (near Cecil Sharp House, Cam- 
den tube), Poetry and folksong club. 


30-31 July, Sat-Sun 


WIGAN, Lancs. Assemble 11 am Sat Market Sq. 
Youth Peace Weekend: campaigning, badge 
selling etc. 3 pm Sunday Open air meeting in 
Market Sq. 


1 August, Monday 


HULL. Leaflet distribution and films all day at 
the Hull Show, PPU. 


3-4 August, Wed-Thurs 


TAUNTON. Leaflet distribution and films all 
day at the Taunton Flower Show, PPU. 


4 August, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bnet Road. Donnie Gotch on James Maxton. 


5 August, Friday 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq. Peter Cotes, John Calder, Oswell Blakeston, 
Joan Miller and Kathleen Ewart to discuss 
‘* Freethought and the Arts.’’ 


6 August, Saturday 


BECKENHAM. 9 am to 6 pm. War Memorial. 
Hiroshima Day silent vigil. CND. 


BRIGHTON & HOVE boundary. 5.30 to 6 pm. 
Peace Statue. Hiroshima Day silent vigil of 
prayer and dedication for peace. SoF. 
EXETER. 2-6 pm. St Martins Close, off Catherine 
St. Hiroshima Day vigil. CND & YCND. 


MANCHESTER 2. 2.30 pm. Tib Lane. Hiroshima 
Day silent march to Cenotaph for service. CND. 


6-7 August, Sat-Sun 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 6 pm Saturday. 24-hour 
fast for Peace in Vietnam. Contact: Gordon 
Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth, Staffs 
(TAM 4562), C.100. 


8-13 August, Mon-Sat 


ABINGDON, Berks, Culham College. Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship Annual Summer Conference. 
Details from APF, 29 Great James St, WC1l, 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied Be 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boo 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon-Sat. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Situations vacant 


CIVIL LIBERTIES secretary required. Shorthand 
typing essential. Apply in writing with career 
details to General Secretary, NCCL, 4 Camden 
High St, NW1. 


Accomodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion flat. 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians only. 
CHI 3565, 


11 August, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. John Delves talks about the old 
Meeting House. PPU. 


| renounce war and I will never y 

support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


‘If a Polaris missile 


fell on Reading...’ 


Hiroshima Day demonstration. March 
from Reading to the Royal Ordinance 
Factory near Burghfield where Polaris 
nuclear warheads are made. 

Assembles 2.30 pm, Saturday, August 6, 
Hills Meadow, Reading. 

Details of coaches from London (10s) 
from CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, WCl 
(CHA 3506). 


MAJORITY RULE FOR RHODESIA 


3 colour double crown posters 
9d each including postage 

Available Housmans Bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1 


PARTITION AND RELIGIOUS 
SEGREGATION - is one the cause 
of the other? 

Know the cause and cure: read the “ Irish 
Question and the British People” by the 
editor of the Irish Democrat, 3s post free 


from Connolly Association, 374 Grays Inn 
Road, WC1., 


Christian Group, Committee of 100 


Demonstration on Saturday, 30 July 
for ALL the dead in Vietnam 


Meet - outside Central Hall, Westminster, 3.45 pm 


4 pm. Proceed to Westminster Abbey for half hour vigil at the tomb of the Un- 
known Warrior, remembering ALL the dead in all wars, especially ALL the 


dead in Vietnam. 


4.30 pm. Leave the Abbey for US Embassy, where we shall present wreaths and 
urgent letter for Mr Wilson and President Johnson to go in their Diplomatic 
Mail bag. If they will not accept our offering we must leave the letter anyhow, 
and put the wreaths and other flowers against the railing opposite. 


Please LABEL any flowers you bring clearly. 
Apa would look more effective if wearing white, or black, or white and 
ack. ' 


AOL | 


An explanatory leaflet will be handed out all the way from the Abbey. 


Bring crosses if possible. 


Sec. Peggie Denny, 27 Fairfield Grove, SE7. GRE 2669. 


Tribune 


is always fighting 
for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 
every Friday from 
all news agents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Bob Overy 


General manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London, N.1. Telephone: TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: $ months 13s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s, 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 635s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41s 2d. 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Upside-down 
NOSNHOPr 


3s 100 or 27s 6d 1,000 post free 
(Half gummed on face for cars etc, 
remainder gummed on back for letters, 
notice boards and other places) 


also available at same prices 


slogan stickers 


against the Vietnam war 
Please send cash with order to 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd, London Nl 


Just out 


VIETNAM 
— the dirty war 


translated from the highly informative 
series in “ Le Monde ” 


Is 6d (postage 3d) or 16s doz post free 


Allen Ginsberg’s poem 
Wichita Vortex 
Sutra 


reprinted from Peace News in booklet 


form 
2s 6d (postage 3d) 
HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


Special offer for new readers 


8S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 
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Militancy at Oxfam 


“It (Oxfam) is now at a point of change. 
Some of its staff frankly want it to 
become a new rallying-point for radicals 
... ‘to accept that we're involved in 
social change and take steps to facilitate 
it’... Others reel back in horror... 
‘People are trying to find in Oxfam 
something it can’t be: a new religion 
or a new political party’... The dilem- 
ma jis real... It is an organisation for 
which change and risk-taking aren't 
new .. . Involvement in politics would 
be its most controversial move so far. 
Yet it looks far from unlikely.” ; 
These remarks were made by Colin 
McGlashan in a report in the Observer on 
last week’s Oxfam youth conference. 
Peace News asked David Graham of 
Oxfam to comment on them. He said 
that he too felt at the conference a new 
mood of militancy among people con- 
nected with Oxfam and was encouraged 
by it; but he was worried that because 
Oxfam is not and cannot be the revolu- 
tionary panacea to those social problems 
intimately linked with world poverty and 
hunger, the eventual disillusion of young 
people will be all the more poignant. He 
feels that Oxfam is an organisation 
which, like all charitable organisations, 
is trapped within its own limitations, and 
that perhaps the most it can hope to do 
is provide a springboard for the evolu- 
tion of more radical movements, and in 
the meantime continue to help plant 
seeds of radical social dissent among 
people. 

Mr Graham also pointed out that it’s 


WRI leaflet 


Last weekend’s Sunday Exrpress reported 
that American and British security men 
are investigating the War Resisters’ 
International, the Enfield-based pacifist 
organisation, because of its leaflet cam- 
paign advising American servicemen to 
oppose the Vietnam war. 

An Express reporter from Frankfurt says 
that 30,000 of the leaflets have been dis- 
tributed in Europe; 5,000 were seized at 
Offenbach last week. A “senior US sec- 
urity officer” is quoted as_ saying: 
“Many GIs already find themselves con. 
fused over America’s role in Vietnam. 
These leaflets are specially designed to 
prey upon such inner conflict. They 
could cause untold damage to morale.” 
The leaflet asks soldiers to rebel, desert 
or apply for conscientious objector status 
if they feel the war is wrong; it reminds 
them of the Nuremberg judgment that 
soldiers must not blindly follow wrong 
or criminal] orders. 

Copies of the leaflet can be obtained 
from the WRI at 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middx (LAB 3977). 


Hiroshima Day 


American tourists in Stratford-on-Avon 
on August 6 will be given leaflets to re- 
mind them of the bombing of Hiroshima 
in 1945, and to put the case for peace in 
Vietnam. There will be a “ peace barge” 
on the River Avon, a march, meeting and 
fast. The demonstrations are organised 
by CND, Committee of 100 and Youth 
for Peace in Vietnam. Coaches will go to 
Stratford from Walsall and Birmingham. 
Details from West Midlands CND, Fac- 
tory Road, Birmingham 19 (NOR 2447). 
Bristol CND will hold a silent vigil for 
24 hours from 8.15 am on Saturday, 
August 6. 

During the week before August 6, Read- 
ing CND will ve out leaflets on housing 
estates, explaining what would happen 
if a polaris missile fell on Reading. On 
August 6, there will be a demonstration 
at the Burghfield Polaris warhead factory 
a few miles from Reading. ‘ 


NEXT WEEK 


Special! Hiroshima issue 
Twelve pages 
Ira Morris: House of Solace 


Keith Pople: The Bomb That Was Born 
In the Cradle 


Joseph Schorstein: The Metaphysics of 
the Atom Bomb 


Anselm Hollo: Iron Mountain (poem) 


Richard Falk: The Claimants of 
Hiroshima 


impossible to discuss the twin themes of 
world hunger and the re-structuring of 
international power and resources with. 
out equating them with the situation in 
Britain today, where one of the biggest 
problems is that of encouraging people 
to help themselves in the face of injust- 
ice and neglect; he thought that the cam- 
paign surrounding the King Hill Hostel, 
projects like the Notting Hill Free 
School and Caravan Workshops, and the 
case of the Kent roadside gypsies were 
all examples of the kind of attitude 
needed, not just nationally but inter- 
nationally. 

Tony McCarthy, information officer of 
CND, had addressed a group at the con- 
ference on ‘how difficult disarmament 
was.” His group had voted 11 to 1, with 
2 don’t knows, for unilateral disarma- 
ment, and his general impression was 
that the students had been more articu- 
late and confident on specific problems 
like population. They were interested in 
their own place in the world, and there 
were more secondary school students, 
fewer public school, than last year; they 
oo have been good people to have in 

Cc : 


Walk for Life 


Over 500 people have registered for the 
“Walk for Life” organised by Oxfam 
London Youth Federation, which will 
start at midnight on Friday, August 
19. The route is from Croydon to Bright- 
on, 41 miles; walkers will have sponsors 
who will pay Oxfam for every mile they 
cover. 

Details from Oxfam Walk, 33 Elmfield 
Road, Bromley, Kent (RAV 1991). 


Mildenhall 


Peter Cadogan reports: Last Friday 
evening nine members of Cambridge 
CND and myself went to the USAF base 
at Mildenhall in Norfolk to distribute 
the East Anglian and WRI leaflets ad- 
dressed to American servicemen. The 
married quarters at Mildenhall are out- 
side the base proper and putting leaflets 
through letter boxes presents no physical 
problem. In a few minutes the ten of us 
had almost completed distribution over 
one section of the area when we were 
stopped by someone who asked us what 
we were doing (knowing perfectly well) 
and told us that if we did not go im- 
mediately he would cal] the civil police. 
We told him that we had no intention 
of going and carried on. 

The military police then turned out, 
incensed by the whole operation. We told 
them that they were in England, that 
there was no reason why we should not 
leaflet where we pleased and that there 
was no indication anywhere that public 
access was barred to where we were. 
The exchange with the police was on 
the fierce side. It was interesting to see 
how worked up they could become over 
ideas, a few pieces of paper and a group 
of people whose average age was about 
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We had some leaflets left and went on to 
Lakenheath some five miles away. Again 
access was easy. This time a furious 
dispute arose with one serviceman who 
had to be calmed down by two of his 
friends. Again the military police ar- 
rived, but this time they said nothing 
to us - just took car numbers. But we 
had the same sense of an emergency 
situation. We had walked into another 
world where the response to quite ord- 
inary ideas and commonsense was fear, 
hate and hysteria. 


CND’s new Vietnam statement 


CND this week issued a new por state. 
ment, claiming that even if the Vietnam 
war were an aberration from the Am- 
erican norm, which is highly unlikely, 
“the damage to the existing structure of 
international relationships has been in- 
calculable ”: 
“Vietnam, far from being an inter- 
lude in the normal peaceful direction 
of international life, is but another 
step towards the major struggle that 
will have at some stage to be waged 
between the United States, aided by 
its allies, and the underdeveloped 
world ... for perhaps a majority of 
the world’s population, America’s 
actions in Vietnam represent the pat- 
tern of the future.” 
The statement points out that this assess- 
ment “will have far-reaching conse- 
quences for British foreign policy,” and 
calls for the British government to dis- 
sociate itself from American policy in 
Vietnam, to join with the other co- 
chairmen of the 1954 Geneva Conference 
in condemning the US in the UN as the 
aggressor in Vietnam, and to recall the 
Geneva Conference on the basis of US 
withdrawal from Vietnam; further, that 
the British government should ask US 
troops in Britain to leave, and that it 
close down the bases and withdraw from 
all military alliances in which the US is 
involved. 
The statement is signed by 51 people 
including 13 MPs. 


* * * 


Two resolutions involving Vietnam were 
passed at the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva last week. The first said that 
a number of US clergymen had written 
to President Johnson asking him not to 
engage in retaliatory bombing over North 
Vietnam; the second that the meeting 
had again expressed disagreement with 
US policy in Vietnam. 


“ * * 


On Tuesday 1,000 Oxford people, includ- 
ing 135 dons, appealed to the British 
government to “urge upon the US ad- 
ministration a complete change of poli- 
cy.” The appeal is in the form of an open 
letter to Mr Evan Luard MP (Lab) from 
the Oxford Vietnam Peace Movement. 


” * a 


A large displayed advertisement in the 
Tottenham and Edmonton Weekly Her- 
ald last Saturday urged the British 
government to dissociate completely 
from US policies in Vietnam and was 
signed by four Labour MPs, eight Harin- 
gey councillors, two Enfield councillors, 
five Labour Party constituency and ward 
associations, several loca] and national 
trade union officials, clergymen, local 
CND groups, members of staff from 
Enfield College of Technology and South- 
gate Technical College, and individual 
citizens. 

On the same day a full-page protest ap- 
peared in the Marylebone Post and 
Mercury; it was signed by 68 local 
people, 


Labour’s anti-Wilson resolutions 


John Keohane writes: The preliminary 
agenda for the 65th annual conference 
of the Labour Party, published this 
week, contains a higher proportion of 
resolutions critical of the party’s leader- 
ship than I can remember for many a 
year, 

There are 43 motions on Vietnam, all of 
them, with varying degrees of militancy, 
expressing disappointment with govern. 
ment policy. In this section, as in the 
section on the appointment of an arms 
salesman, there is not one motion in 
support of the government, 

On racial discrimination, there is a 
general call for the strengthening of the 
‘Race Relations Bill with reference to 
housing, employment, insurance and 
credit facilities. One of these resolutions 
comes from the influential Society of 
Labour Lawyers. Four constituencies 
urge the government to set up a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the recent 


disturbances in Northern Ireland; and 
judging from the tone of resolutions on 
Rhodesia, there is a good deal of sus- 
picion about the current negotiations 
with the Smith regime. There is only 
one resolution about overseas aid. 


There is the usual spate of hopelessly 
optimistic demands for things like the 
abolition of the honours list and alder- 
manic seats, and a mystifying resolution 
condemning “the use of private means 
by some prisoners to improve their in- 
dividual amenities in our penal insti- 
tutions.”” The debate that will dominate 
the conference, however, will be on the 
prices and incomes policy; on this alone 
is there the remotest possibility of the 
National Executive being defeated. 


The conference takes place in Brighton 
from October 3 to 7. The venue, ap- 
propriately enough, will be the Top 
Rank Entertainments Centre. 


leafleted 


The East Anglian “Alconbury” consor- 
tium of Committee of 100, YCND and 
CND intends to have a look at Milden- 
hall and Lakenheath to see if they are 
suitable for a demonstration in the 
autumn; one that takes the lessons of 
“Alconbury ” a stage further. 


Meet the navy 


Gordon Causer writes: Supporters of the 
West Midlands Committee of 100 distri- 
buted copies of the Hampstead Commit- 
tee of 100’s “forces leaflet” to sailors 
at the Meet the Navy exhibition at 
Lewis’s stores in Birmingham on July 23, 
After we'd distributed leaflets to all the 
sailors we were approached by several 
police officers; they interviewed each one 
of us separately and confiscated the 
leaflets. We were informed that we were 
committing an offence under the Incite- 
ment to Disaffection Act and that we 
might be summonsed. We managed to 
make some impact at the exhibition; sev- 
eral sailors were friendly, though cynical 
about our chances of success, and one 
marine offered to testify on our behalf 
if we were charged with causing a dis- 
turbance. We don’t yet know whether or 
not the police intend to bring charges 
under the act. 


Sessional Orders 


Douglas Kepper writes: A meeting was 
held Jast Sunday to discuss the attitude 
now being adopted by police and magis- 
trates towards demonstrators, the Metro- 
politan Police Act of 1839, Sessional 
Orders and Commissioner's Regulations. 
Decisions taken were: to compile a list 
of people who have been arrested on 
various demonstrations, with as much 
detail as possible about their arrest, 
charge and subsequent court case; to 
co-operate with the National Council 
for Civil Liberties and, with them, to ar- 
range to have more observers at demon- 
strations and in the courts when arrests 
take place; to investigate more thorough- 
ly the various acts which can be en- 
forced; and to meet a number of MPs to 
arrange co-operation with them in an 
attempt to get the law altered. 


Protests in 
Liverpool 


Tony Hetherington writes: At 11.30 am 
last Saturday about 40 supporters of 
Liverpool YCND entered the city’s 
French Consulate to deliver letters pro- 
testing against the French atomic tests, 
and also to obstruct the business of the 
Consulate for a token 30 minutes. An 
official accepted the letters and promptly 
called the police. At 11.50 we were told 
to leave the office; when police began to 
push demonstrators into the corridor a 
number of people refused to move and 
sat down. They were carried into the cor- 
ridor, where the rest of the group sat 
down, blocking the passage and the en- 
trance. More police arrived just before 
noon to remove us from the office, but 
we left peacefully, having remained in- 
side for the full 30 minutes. 

The same afternoon 70 people partici- 
pated in a march through the city centre 
to protest against French tests. Two 
French nationals were present, and at a 
meeting at the Pier Head one of them, 
André Gallois, stated that France was 
becoming isolated from the world by her 
nationalist policies. Messages of support 
from local MP Eric Heffer and from one 
of the South American consuls in Liver- 
pool were read. 

Earlier in the day Harold Wilson had 
opened the “new” Cavern Club, and 
a vigil was held opposite the entrance. 
Demonstrators carried posters reading 
“Vietnam for the Vietnamese” and 
“USA and Viet Cong: Negotiate.” As 
Wilson left an attempt was made to 
hand him a letter from YCND, but police 
and Special Branch officers pushed dem- 
onstrators back to the pavement. He did, 
however, receive a number of the group’s 
leaflets. The police were more violent 
than is usual for Liverpool, and two 
demonstrators were threatened with 
arrest for photographing one of the 
Special Branch officers present. 
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